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THE WEEK. 


Tue long expected Letters Patent giving a new 
Constitution to the Transvaal were issued on Wednes- 
day night. The details of the scheme are based on 
the declaration of Ministers during the summer, and 
as constructive statesmanship it is a piece of work of 
which Liberalism may be proud. ‘The text is pre- 
faced by a message for peace and prosperity from 
the King. Briefly the proposals are as follows: In 
place of the Legislative Council there shall be a 
Legislature consisting of a Council and Assembly, the 
former to be nominated at first by the Governor. The 
Assembly shall consist of sixty-nine members elected by 
the voters in the electoral districts. Every white male 
British subject over twenty-one years is eligible for the 
vote, but must have resided not less than six months in 
the Transvaal. Nopersoninthe regular forces, on full 
pay, shall be entitled to be registered. The Legis- 
lature shall meet at Pretoria, and there shall be a 
session of the Legislature at least once every year. 
Members shall be paid #150 per annum, with £2 for 
every day’s attendance, but the payment for any one 
session shall not exceed £300. Provision is also made 
for the disagreement of the two Houses. The point 
which will be most welcomed is the abolition of 
indentured labour. ‘‘ All persons,” runs the text, 
‘*within Our Dominions shall be free from any conditions 
of employment or residence of a servile character.” 
One year from the date of the first meeting of the Legis- 
lature the Labour Importation Ordinance shall be re- 
pealed and cease to have effect within the colony. The 
Legislature has power to accelerate the repatriation of 
the coolies. In regard to land settlement a board wil! 
be established called the Transvaal Land Settlement 
Board. To this board will be transferred the lands 
held by settlers under the Ordinance. 

Tue German Government has at last been 
compelled to appeal to the country. After the ugly 
exposures in the Reichstag, the Chancellor had 
to face a nasty rebuff at the hands of the Budget 
Committee. The Government’s supplementary esti- 
mates for South-West Africa were under discussion, 
and to the surprise of everyone the estimates were 
rejected by a large majority. A year ago the Govern- 
ment «nounced that the resistance of the enemy was 
broken ; but the resistance of the enemy was not 
broken, and vp to now the Herreros have been 
harassing the German forces. Last winter the Reichstag 
refused to grant the whole estimates and it was 
not to be wondered at that this sum for unforeseen 
expenses should have been again refused in Committee. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Government, with 
the aid of the Catholic Centre, could have had its 
Supplementary Estimates passed through the Reich- 
stag. But popular feeling has been so exasperated by 
the scandals in the colonial department, the humilia- 
tions in South Afric1, and the meat famine at home 
that the Catholic party (which is also averse to the 
Government's Polish policy) has determined to break 
with the Kaiser and his Chancellor. Hence on Thurs- 
day, amid great excitement, the Supplementary Esti- 


mates were rejected in the Reichstag by the narrow 
majority of ten, and the Chancellor immediately 
announced a dissolution. The general elections must 
take place within sixty days. The Government will 
endeavour to fight them on a purely khaki issue, that 
German interests and honour require a pursuit of the 
Herrero campaign to the bitter end. We shall hope, 
however, to see a great success won by the Social 
Democrats, who will stand at once for Free Trade, 
cheap food, a policy of peace, and the democratising of 
the Constitution. a Sa 

On Tuesday last the period fixed by the French 
Government for the registration of the churches 
came to an end and the armed truce between the 
Roman Church and the Republic was broken. Up to 
the last hour it was confidently hoped that the clergy 
would register themselves under the Law of 1881, 
though they had not taken advantage of the law of 
Separation. The Pope, however, has intervened and 
ordered the Freach clergy (who were peac ably dis- 
posed) to refuse registration. The Pope is ignorant of 
the French language and is dependent upon his advisers 
in the Vatican. The first step in the religious war was 
the expulsion of Mgr. Montagnini, Secretary to the 
late Papal Nuncio. The Government are showing 
great firmness in dealing withthe crisis. On Tuesday 
the Cabinet Council approved of M. Briand’s proposals 
to suppress pensions and temporary allowances of the 
clergy, and to proceed with the liquidation of Church 
property and disposal of the presbyteries. M. Clemen- 
ceau, in the Chamber, warned the Church and clergy if 
they wanted war they would get it. The Church, 
however, so far persists in its defiance of the laws, and 
masses are still being regularly held. The Government 
are instituting proceedings against the priests. The 
whole situation is explained by a Paris correspondent 
in another column. 





THE position we have taken up with regard to 
the Episcopal attacks on the Education Bill, and 
especially upon simple Bible teaching, is strengthened 
and confirmed by a telling letter of the Bishop of Here- 
ford which appeared in Tuesday’s papers. We would 


draw special attention to the following passage : 
‘* Many High Anglican Denominationalists, both clerical 

and lay—some of them more Roman than Anglican—have 
acquired the habit of posing on platforms and in the Press as 
the Church par excellence. We speak, they say, on behalf 
of the Church; we represent the Church. Even bishops 
sometimes try our patience by countenancing this assump- 
tion; and what I feel it my duty to submit is that statesmen 
will make a mistake if they are influenced by this baseless 
assumption of a small but aggressive minority, which 
happens to b* prominent in Parliamentary circles out of all 
proportion to its numbers, because of its social connections 
and advantages, and because it is so largely clerical. Its 
voice is not really the voice of the people at large. A good 
many Evangelicals have, it is true, been persuaded to join 
this High Church section against the bill, because Conse: - 
vative politics have been very dexterously interwoven with 
the opposition to it, and some men don’t like to part from 
their political friends; but apart from political considera- 
tions, Evangelical Church people would, as a rule, be per 
fectly satisfied with that reverent teaching of the Bible 
which, under this bill, would be the general rule in all our 
citizen schools.” 

If, added the Bishop, the partisan societies that have 

been trying to embitter the controversy and to endanger 

the passing of this bill succeed, they will bring us very 

near to a secular system and to the exclusion of the 








Bible from the elementary schools, The Bishop's view 
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is that a teacher does great good to the children by 
committing to them ‘‘the simple and Divine Gospel 
story,” and adds, ‘‘ all truly good teachers of the young 
in doing this will forget the particular denomination to 
which they may themselves belong, remembering only 
our common fundamental Christianity.” 

Noruinc has been more extraordinary in this con- 
troversy than the persistent fallacy that Nonconfor- 
mists who wish to retain in the schools the teaching of 
our ‘fcommon fundamental Christianity’’ are really 
asking for some peculiar and distinctive religion 
oitheir own to be taught their children at the 
national expense! The truth is, as we have often 
pointed out, that there is no particular difference 
between the religious principles of the average 
Noncenformist and the average Churchman ex- 
cept in their views of Church government ; and 
the Nonconformist repudiation of episcopacy, like 
the Churchman’s acceptance of it, is supposed to be 
based upon the New Testament. The real difference 
between those who desire the bill and those who detest 
it lies here. The former would impose no religious 
test upon teachers. They would leave the profession of 
the teachers in all the schools that are supported by 
rates and taxes absolutely open. The latter would 
impose their own religious test and endeavour to bring 
as many schools as possible intoa religious atmosphere 
favourable to their own sect and creed, but supported 
by rates and taxes. In the long run the policy of 
ecclesiasticism is hopeless. A rate far more objection- 
able than the old Church Rate, because it is levied in 
many cases against the wishes of the parishioners and 
of their local representatives is again made legal by the 
decision of the House of Lords in the West Riding 
Appeal. The law, therefore, is what the framers of the 
Act of 1902 intended it to be. But we are perfectly cer- 
tain that this House of Commons will not long permit 
this odious church rate to remain in force. 

ONLY one event of importance has happened in the 
House of Lords. On Monday Lord Beauchamp moved 
the second reading of the Plural Voting Bill, explaining 
that every Liberal candidate at the general election had 
supported the principle. Lord St. Aldwyn moved an 
amendment which declined to accept anything but a 
complete scheme of electoral reform, which included 
“one vote one value” as well as ‘‘ one man one vote.” 
Lord Courtney naturally introduced his favourite sub- 
ject, showing that without proportional representation 
large minorities, as in Wales and Manchester, may be 
voiceless. After some criticism from Lord Lansdowne 
the House divided, and the amendment was carried by 
143 to 43 votes, so the bill was thrown out on its 
second reading. On Tuesday the Lords inserted 
several amendments in the Town Tenants (Ireland) 
Bill, cutting out its retrospective action and limiting 
compensation to one year’s rent. Much progress was 
then made with the Merchant Shipping Acts Amend- 
ment Bill. Riese 

WEDNEsDAY was devoted to the Committee stage 
of the Trades Disputes Bill. An amendment to Clause 2, 
proposed by Lord Wemyss, limiting pickets to three, 
was withdrawn, but one proposed by Lord Balfour 
and providing that pickets should attend ‘‘ peaceably 
and ina reasonable manner”’ was carried by 72 to 409, 
although Lord Lansdowne, who declined to support the 
amendment, and other eminent peers walked out 
without voting. Clause 3 passed unchanged, Lord 
Balfour’s amendment being negatived after the House 
had been cleared for a division; and Clause 4 passed 
in the same way, Lord Kelvin’s amendment, although 
Lord James supported it, being negatived. A new 
clause proposed by Lord Donoughmore being also 
negatived, the bill passed its third reading practically 
intact. The Committee Stage of the Land Tenure Bill 





occupied the whole of Thursday, and several amend- 
ments were either accepted or rejected without divisions. 
Two important changes, however, were made in spite 
of Lord Carrington’s protests. Lord Balfour’s amend- 
ment, which limited ‘‘ freedom of cropping ” to methods 
“ generally recognised in the district,” and the Duke 
of Richmond’s, which stopped it entirely for the last 
four years of a tenancy. 

On Monday the House of Commons met to con- 
sider the Lords’ amendments to the Education Bill. 
Mr. Paul endeavoured to obtain from the Speaker a 
ruling that all these amendments were an encroach- 
ment on the privileges of the House, as the bill dealt 
with the grant of public money. Mr. Lowther, how- 
ever, declined to treat the bill as a money bill, such as 
the Voluntary Schools Bill of 1897, but said that 
there were certain amendments which he would 
deal with as they came up. Then Mr. Birrell 
rose, and reviewed the amendments in an ex- 
haustive speech. The bill, he declared, ‘‘is in no 
sense our bill; it is in no real sense their bill. It is a 
miserable, mangled, tortured, twisted /ertium quid.” 
Finally, after showing how the bill had been turned 
inside out, Mr. Birrell said ‘‘the Government have 
made up their minds to ask the House to return the 
Lords’ amendments to them as a whole.” At this proof 
of the Ministry’s firmness there were loud and de- 
lighted cheers from their supporters. Mr. Birrell, 
however, explained that the time for compromise had 
not yet expired, and that the Government was still 
prepared to consider any reasoned amendments—on 
Clauses 3 and 4, for instance—which were not con- 
trary to the principle of the bill. Mr. Balfour followed, 
denouncing the proposal to make local authorities the 
arbiters of religious instruction; Mr. Redmond hoped 
that the bill, with some amendments, might still become 
law; and Mr. Perks, having assured the House that 
Wesleyans would never agree to secularism, opposed 
further concessions to denominationalists. 

A crowpep House greeted the Prime Minister on 
Tuesday when he rose to submit his motion that the 
Lords’ amendments be considered as a whole. Had 
the Government, he said, been anxious to provoke a 
conflict with the Lords, they would have proposed to 
consider the amendments on that day three months ; 
thus wasting a year’s work, and abandoning an honest 
attempt to arrive at a solution of a difficult problem. 
To deal with the amendments serzatim was impossible, 
as there were forty substantial amendments to which they 
could not possibly agree ; but he still hoped that the bill 
might be saved. Mr. Balfour protested against a 
system under which a child’s religion would be settled 
by the nation, and declared that the policy of the 
Lords’ amendments was to establish a parent’s right 
to have his child educated in his own religion. Mr. 
Asquith replied, explaining that the real question was 
whether the House of Lords could send back a Bill 
wholly changed. Mr. C. J. O’Donnell proposed that 
Clause 4 should be treated separately, and Mr. Walsh, 
a Labour member, who seconded, said that the clause 
should not be treated as a special concession to Roman 
Catholics ; but Mr. Birrell assured the House that he 


; was willing to extend Clause 4, and the amendment 


was defeated. Afteran amusing speech by Mr. Healy, 
the Prime Minister’s motion was carried by 317 to 849 
votes. ee Ses 

Mr. GLADSTONE moved the third reading of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill on Thursday and had 
the deserved satisfaction of seeing it carried unani- 
mously. Mr. Akers Douglas, speaking for the 
Opposition, extended a general approval to the bill, but 
objected to the shortened term of disablement and to 
the refusal of “contracting out” to aged or infirm 
workmen. The Provision of Meals Bill occupied the 
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rest of the evening. Sir William Anson opposed a 
Conservative amendment which would have prevented 
education authorities from aiding school canteens, on 
the ground that it was desirable to give children the 
chance of obtaining wholesome food. Much obstruc- 
tion, led by Sir F. Banbury and assisted by Mr. Harold 
Cox, iollowed, but the bill passed its third reading 
unchallenged. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s recent Message about 
the advantage of a just war to a _ nation’s 
soul and the necessity of armaments to make arbi- 
tration effective and the desirability of establishing 
shooting galleriesand forming rifle clubs hasled the Daily 
Chronicle to indulge in a little irony upon his receiving 
the Nobel Peace Prize. But, much as we disliked the 
tone of his Message, we cannot help recognising that 
the prize was in this case awarded for deeds rather 
than for words. Who can tell how much physical 
agony and needless slaughter was averted by his timely 
and successful intervention in the war between Japan 
and Russia. It was doubtless for that magnificent 
service to the cause of peace that the Storthing has 
awarded to him the Nobel Peace Prize. President 
Roosevelt evidently appreciates the honour conferred 
upon him, and we hope that he will do further services 
to the cause at the approaching Hague Conference. 


INFORMATION which comes from Japan as to the 
proposed increase of the army and navy affords in- 
teresting evidence of the insatiable demands of 
militarism. The late war was entered upon by Japan, 
according to the declaration issued at its opening, “ to 
seek by force of arms the guarantee of peace.” The 
issue of the war was wholly in Japan’s favour ; 
Russia’s predominance in the Far East was overthrown, 
her armies compelled to retreat, her navy completely 
destroyed. Nevertheless, having ‘‘ maintained peace” 
in this drastic fashion, the militarist party in Japan is 
still unsatisfied. An increase is demanded in the home 
establishment of the army amountirg to nearly 50 
per cent., and a considerable expansion of the navy is 
proposed. ‘‘The Minister of War,” it is reported, 
‘* declared that the safety of the country depended on 
the execution of his plans, the sole object of which was 
to secure peace by making Japan too formidable for 
attack.” And yet Japan has not an enemy in the world 
competent now, or in the immediate future, to assail 
her. The non-military Ministers are said to have 
opposed at first the extension of armaments, but 
ultimately yielded, as they were bound to yield, for 
since the war the militarist party dominates Japan and 
the civil power merely registers its decisions. It is 
clear that the new scheme will strain Japan’s finances 
to the breaking point. 

Ir is high time that sensible and patriotic people 
severed their connection with the Navy League. We 
have often pointed out that its attempts to belittle the 
strength and efficiency of the Navy in the eyes of the 
nation are as mischievous as their statements are mis- 
leading. We noticed in Tuesday’s G/ode an indignant 
letter from Berlin, in which the writer draws attention 
to an article in the Neueste Naehrichten ona speech by 
a member of the executive committee of the League. 
Here is a passage from the article itself : 


“This nervous member of the Navy League would, of 
course, find it difficult to mention any Power which in the 
present state of international affairs would be likely to join 
Germany for the purpose of annihilating the British Empire, 
or could command, in alliance with Germany, a naval force 
even approximately as strong as Great Britain’s. Mr. Wyatt, 
therefore, in order to horrify his countrymen, makes the 
Germans perform wonders on their own account. ‘ Ger- 
many, he remarks, ‘with her numerous torpedo-boats and 
her ever-ready fleet, could easily obtain control of the 
Channel in twenty-four hours, and that might mean the 
annihilation of Great Britain, or even her incorporation into 
the German Empire,’ ” 





We can quite understand the annoyance any English- 
man living abroad must feel when he reads these 
craven suggestions that English sailors are trembling 
at the thought of being attacked and driven off the 
seas by a navy less than a third of their own in 
strength. We are glad to see that a writer to the 
Globe should protest against “the alarmist outcry of 
the Blue Funk School.” 

A GREAT banquet, attended by his admirers and 
friends, was given in honour of Lord Courtney on 
Friday week. The Lord Chancellor, now happily re- 
covered from his illness, presided, and the toast of the 
evening was proposed by Mr. Shaw with his usual 
felicity and eloquence. The guest of the evening, after 
the unavoidable reference to proportional representa- 
tion and the conflict between the two Houses, devoted 
the main part of his speech to questions of Imperialism. 
He recalled the dark days of the war when those 
who opposed it were not only criticised as unpatriotic, 
but excluded from public halls and meeting rooms. 
The question of vital importance to Europe and 
America is: “ Shall our policy be a policy of Impe- 
rialism or a policy of internationalism?” There is, 
indeed, a worthy Imperialism, an Imperialism of ser- 
vice and humanity. But the common variety of Impe- 
rialism is the sense of domination, the love of aggran- 
disement, the greed of possession. Against .that Im- 
perialism all our energies should be used. We must 
be vigilant, as the Lord Chancellor said, and watch 
unceasingly to prevent the sowing of tares. 

On Friday the Progressive members of the L.C.C. 
opened their campaign with a magnificent demonstra- 
tion in the Holborn Town Hall, the hall being filled 
three-quarters of an hour before the meeting began. 
Mr. McKinnon Wood, in a long and able speech, 
explained and defended the Progressive policy, dealing 
especially with the charge of extravagance. London 
rates, he said, are numerous and mostly beyond the 
Council’s control ; its own rate has only gone up by two- 
pence in ten years, and of this the failure of 
the Exchequer contributions accounts for three 
halfpence, and part of the rise in the education 
rate is due to unfair treatment by the Treasury The 
net debt of the Council, apart from education, is 
34 millions, seven of these being ‘‘ revenue-produc- 
ing,” ze., a debt relatively smaller than that of Bir- 
mingham or Manchester. Steamboats have provided 
material for the Council’s critics, but Mr. Wood 
showed that the Moderates were equally responsible, 
and the Tory Press and Moderate borough councils 
clamoured for them ; and he might have added that the 
loss is partly due to the action of the Underground 
Railway in carrying passengers along the same route at 
equally unremunerative fares. Finally he demanded a 
more simple and unified government for London, the 
equalisation of rates, and the rating of ground values, 





A coop deal of Moderate capital has been made 
out of the Council tramways, but critics forget that 
the one achievement of the Moderates during their 
brief tenure of power eleven years ago was the lease 
of the North Metropolitan trams, whereby half London 
has still the worst service in Europe. The Council 
lines have for some time been in the transition stage 
from horse traction to electricity, and such a period 
is necessarily one of heavy capital outlay and 
reduced takings. Even so the Council’s trams com- 
pare favourably with the United Company’s. Taking 
the capital spent on each up to March, 1905, 
and December, 1904, Mr. Wood shows that the 
Council earned 73 per cent., and the company 
only 4, besides setting aside £66,600 for reserve and 
depreciation against the company’s £5,000. Yet the 
company’s average fare works out at precisely a half- 
penny more than the Council’s, which meant a saving 
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of £382,000 a year to London tram riders. Moreover, 
the Council paid rates on its tracks amounting to 
427,000 while omnibuses and other conveyances paid 
nothing. All the tramway companies of London only 
contributed £27,000 to street improvements, while the 
Council’s tramway account had to bear £358,000; 
their rivals, the omnibus companies, contributed 
nothing. This year after paying everything, including 
income-tax, there was a surplus of £51,000. 

Tue burden of empire is being brought home to 
he German citizen in the new Imperial estimates by 
the certain prospect of fresh taxation to meet their 
growing expenditure. The Imperial Estimates for the 
year 1907, which were issued on Tuesday, show an 
estimated expenditure of £128,253,671 to be met out 
of revenue. This is an increase of over 8! millions 
sterling compared with the expenditure of the current 
year. The army claims for ordinary expenditure nearly 
25 millions sterling, an increase of } million pounds, 
while the extraordinary expenditure exceeds 2 millions, 
slightly over 1 million in excess of the present year’s 
outlay. ‘There are also increased naval demands 
though the naval estimate are less than 14 millions. 
The estimates contain a renewal of the demand for a 
Colonial Office by increasing the estimate £29,000 to 
£84,139. Subsidies to the colonies amount to 
4£:4,830,000, of which over 34 millions goes to 
South-West Africa. 

Tue fall of the Spanish Cabinet, writes a Madrid 
correspondent, was a great surprise. It was the only 
government that had had a spice of Liberalism 
about it since the Republic in '73. The way it fell, 
too, in an unconstitutional and anti-Parliamentary 
way, the day after having obtained a_ strong 
voie of confidence in Cortes, reminds one of 
those happy days of Spanish camariilla intrigues 
in the palace of Queen Isabel II. Are they going 
to return? It seems very likely that the present 
King, obeying the fanatic counsels of his mother, 
the Queen Regent, wishes to follow in his grand- 
mother’s footsteps. Otherwise, how is it possible that 
he would have paid the slightest heed to Senor 
Mecret’s treacherous letter, in which the latter, after 
having voted in Costes in favour of General Domin- 
guez’s Cabinet, thought it his duty to advise the King 
that his throne was in danger and that the Liberals 
were divided in opinion concerning the Religious Order 
Bill, which most of them viewed hostilely? The effect 
of this letter came with lightning rapidity: King Alfonso 
showed it to General Dominguez, who immediately 
resigned, and Senor Moret enters once again with a 
view to unite the Liberal hosts. But how can he pos- 
sibly go so, considering that he himself was the first to 
warn Don Alfonso that the Liberals were broken 
up? There is, however, another and more serious 
aspect of the question, which goes to prove to what an 
extent the Vatican influences Spanish politics. Tele- 
grams from Rome foretold with two days’ anticipation 
the fall of the anterior Cabinet which persisted in taking 
the Religious Order Bill to Cortes. They even went 
so far as to assure the advent of Senor Moret, with 
Senor Montero Rios, the most moderate Liberal 
and opposed to the Radical tendencies of the 
Count of Romanones, Senor Canalejas, and 
General Lopez Dominguez. 

THE report of the committee of inquiry into the 
work of the Royal Hibernian Academy and the Dublin 
Metropolitan School of Art was issued last week. It 
has been received by the Irish Press, of all political 
shades, with an unwonted unanimity of disapproval. 
Its proposals, writes our Dublin correspondent, include 
the transfer of the Academy’s teaching functions to 


the School of Art, which is under the control of 


the Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical 





Instruction—an arrangement condemned by everyone 
who takes an intelligent interest in art, as calculated 
to extinguish all artistic individuality and to substi- 
tute a school of imitative work, fettered by “ official ” 
restrictions. The Department of Agriculture, more- 
over, has not managed its own particular work so 
brilliantly that it can safely be entrusted with the sole 
charge of Ireland’s artistic development. Fortunately, 
however, the report is only a majority one, signed by 
three of the five members of the committee. The 
minority report is drawn up by Mr. Justice Madden 
(the distinguished Shakespearean scholar and former 
Tory Attorney-General and Vice-Chancellor of Dublin 
University) and by Mr. John P. Boland, M.P., one of 
the Irish Party Whips, who unite knowledge of 
Ireland and an understanding of the concitions 
necessary for the growth of a native school of painting 
and sculpture. Their recommendations run counter to 
the majority report on almost every point,and especially 
emphasise the need of new and more suitably placed 
buildings for the Royal Hibernian Academy, in which 
might also be housed the projected Dublin Gallery of 
Modern Art. aa 

WE regret to say that the questions, “ What could 
be done to solve the unemployea problem under exist- 
ing laws ?” and “* What could be done to improve those 
laws?” have not evoked any satisfactory answers. The 
gentleman who was appointed to examine the papers 
can only find one that is at all deserving of a prize, 
and we have decided after consultation with him to 
award to Mr. Routh, of St. Albans, the second prize of 
£5. We give extracts from his essay in another 
column. One contributor sends a clever development 
of the thesis that ‘* We need no human laws 
to find the people work.” But although some parts 
of his argument are valid and useful, it cannot be re- 
garded as a good answer to the problem. Another 
gentleman—a clergyman--thinks that the guardians 
of the poor should give every man between the ages of 
fifteen and fifty-five, who is out of work, a course of 
military training, to be secured by co-operation of the 
War Office and Admiralty and to be given on five 
days in the week in the afternoons on open spaces 
under the control of county councils. A wage 
would, of course, be paid to the men, and we venture 
to think that this unproductive employment paid for by 
ratepayers and taxpayers would greatly aggravate the 
very evil it professes to deal with. The essays on 
‘‘The best plan for the Afforestation of the Waste 
Lands of the United Kingdom” have been so good 
that the task of adjudication has been very difficult. The 
umpire, therefore, asks the competitors to be kind 
enough to wait yet another week for the final order of 
merit. 


By the death of M. Brunetiére last Sunday France 
has lost a most distinguished scholar and critic 
Trained as a teacher he had the gift of persuasion, and 
in his twenty years of professional work in Paris he 
cast his influence over a wide circle. M. Brunetiére 
was named with Taine as a literary critic of the scien- 
tific school. In his early days he was a Positivist. 
The ardour of his romantic temperament carried him 
away from his scientific premises. He renounced 
science and sought refuge in his later days in 
the Roman Church. This vol/e-face was accompanied 
by other changes in his mode of thought which brought 
him into disfavour with his friends. In 1893 he was 
elected to the French Academy and in the same year 
was appointed editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Though a sufferer from ill-health he held the post to 
the end, and may be said te have died with the pen in 
his hand ; for there appears in the December number of 
his review a long article on his favourite subject, the 
philosophes of the eighteenth century. 
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NATIONAL MOMENTS. 


HOUGH outward accidents seem often to rule 
the world, we hope and believe it to be true that 
the mould of a nation’s fortune is in its own hands. 
There is no civilised country in the world whose will is 
not in the long run made manifest through institutions 
more or less imperfect, more or less representative, 
but still capable of intimating to those in authority 
what must be done if they are to retain 
office and power. As a rule, the patient ob- 
server of the world, the sympathetic philosopher 
who cons his newspaper in the morning and meditates 
on it at night sees little but the ruffles on the surface. 
The German Emperor has lectured a professor on the 
Bible, President Roosevelt has urged the oil trustees to 
cultivate the strenuous life, M. Stolypin has denied the 
rumour that there will be a new Russian loan, the 
Sultan has sent his photograph to the Armenian 
patriarch, and so on. Seldom can we see much 
more than the little movements of great figures 
in politics. World politics are a mere masquerade of 
names and uniforms. Look below, if you can, 
at deep streams of human life contending as they 
move and flow with much strange mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, of contention and co-operation, of hatred 
and love, of unselfish aims and sordid ends, of wealth 
and poverty, of success and failure, of democracy and 
reaction. These are the unseen realities that are not 
often reflected in the telegraphic correspondence. 

Yet there are moments when the earth suddenly 
shakes and the ground crumbles beneath the feet of 
the potentates. The great ones of the earth fear and 
tremble. They forget to dissimulate and posture ; all 
the attitudes of diplomacy are forgotten; they hear 
the angry voice of the nation, and they begin to act 
and speak like natural men. 

‘*Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows ! 

But not quite so sunk that moments, 

Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 

When the spirits’ true endowments 

Stand out plainly.” 
What Liberal whose mind is not caged in the 
prison house of a provincial caucus, or engaged in the 
meshes of some central home for wirepullers, can 
regard without emotion the events and ‘‘ moments” of 
the past few days? In England privilege is fighting a 
last battle with the people. A rich oligarchy of titled 
nobodies led by ecclesiastics, who have the ornaments 
and emoluments without the discipline or public spirit 
of a civil service, claims the right to revise and reject 
the work of a responsible and representative Govern- 
ment. In France a more disciplined Church than ours, 
owning obedience to Rome, an alien to the spirit of 
Republican laws and French institutions, defies the 
State and prepares at the bidding of the Pope fora 
spectacular martyrdom in the hope of a glorious 
reaction. In Germany that other great enemy of free- 
dom, Imperialism, the arch-fiend against whom Lord 
Courtney warned us lately in a moving oration, has 
been atlast thrown on the defensive in his own special 
home and fortress. Stung at last by the humiliations 
and losses and abominations of a South African war, 
the Reichstag has rejected the Imperial estimates— 
“‘ supplementary ” estimates, how familiar those words 
sound in our ears!—and the Imperial Chancellor has 





dissolved the Reichstag. Willthe German people be 
able to resist the forces of secular Imperialism with 
the same steadfast strength that the people of France 
are bringing to bear against a subtler enemy of Free- 
dom ? 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 
From A Paris CORRESPONDENT. 


“INCE the reopening of the French Parliament, and 
the formation of the Clemenceau Ministry, the 
great controversy over Church and State has moved 
very fast. The law which separated the Church from 
the State in France was passed, it will be remembered, 
at the end of 1905. To make the recent developments 
quite clear, it may be well to summarise those provi- 
sions of the Act which bear most directly on the new 
points of dispute. The law ordered that the property 
at present affected to the use of the body corporate of 
the Church—suchproperty as presbyteries, consistories, 
and other buildings (not the churches), church furniture 
and valuables—should be transferred by its present 
owners to “ Associations cultuelles.” These ‘‘ Associa- 
tions for the public practice of religion” were to be 
formed by the adherents of the Church under conditions 
prescribed by the Act. That was the first process 
authorised by the new law. The churches themselves, 
still belonging, as before, to the State, were to be put 
freely at the disposal of the Associations for religious 
purposes for ever, if the conditions of the law were not 
broken. This involved the second process which the 
machinery of the Act was to perform. 

It may be observed that the law went upon the 
assumption that the Associations cultuelles would be 
formed, under the strong inducement offered by the 
right, which the Associations would have, of claiming 
the property of the Church. A year was allotted to the 
first process—the formation of the Associations and 
the handing over to them of the church property. The 
Associations, presumed to be all in existence by 
December 11, 1906, were then given still another year 
in which to claim the use of the State churches. The 
two processes together were thus to be completed by 
December 11, 1907. If the provisions of the Act were 
ignored, the Government would, after December 12, 
1906, sequestrate the Church property. They had the 
power, under the Act, of distributing the sequestrated 
property among the public and charitable institutions 
in the communes most intimately concerned. And they 
had of course the power of closing the State churches 
altogether. 

All the world knows that the Associations 
cultuelles have ;not seen the light. It was then anti- 
cipated that the Government would exercise its right 
of closing the churches at the end of this current year. 
It was obvious that the churches could not possibly be 
claimed during 1907, as the Associations which might 
have claimed them did not exist. The Catholic party 
in Parliament at once began to declaim against the 
presumed intention of the Government to shut the 
doors of the churches. 

The Clemenceau Ministry decided, however, that 
the law did not expressly forbid the formation of 
Associations after 1906. It merely looked on them as 
in existence at the end of 1906, They will not exist 
then. Zant pis! Moreover, the Act delegated the 
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administration of its provisions very largely to the 
discretionary power of the Council of State. The 
Ministry decided then—and Parliament backed the 
Ministry—to give the first of our processes another 
year, so that it was to be concurrent with our second 
process, which was given two years from the passing 
of the Act. This brings us, as before, to the end of 
1907 for the entire application of the law. 

As to the services in the churches during next 
year, they were to be considered as ordinary public 
meetings, regulated, as all other public meetings are, 
by the law of 1881. The salient point in this law is 
that, before every intended meeting, a committee of 
persons who are promoting the meeting must be 
formed, and that this committee must make an official 
declaration to the authorities of the object for which 
the meeting is held. To avoid inconvenience to the 
Church a practical concession was made. The formal 
declaration that meetings of citizens would be held in 
churches for the purpose of public worship was to be 
required not before every service but only once a 
year. 

Meanwhile the property which would, in the legal 
course of things, be sequestrated from the 12th of this 
month was not to be redistributed among new 
claimants, but was to be kept for such Associations 
cultuelles as should be legally formed during 1907. 

So much had the Government done to delay the 
crisis. The Pope, on his side, also wished for delay, 
though on far other terms. The relative positions of 
the French Government and the Pope are finely displayed 
in a piquant incident which enlivened the controversy a 
week ortwo ago. Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, had founded a ‘‘ Diocesan Association’’—notethe 
name—whose object was to raise funds to support the 
clergy menaced, at the end of next year with a diminu- 
tion, and after four years with a complete deprivation 
of their official salaries. The Cardinal said that his 
association was founded on certain general rights of 
association not specially applicable to the Church, 
established by an earlier Act of 1go1, and had 
no connection whatever with the Act of Sepa- 
ration. M. Briand, the Minister whose business 
it is to administer the Act of 1905, declared that 
Cardinal Lecot’s association was perfectly legal ac- 
cording to that Act, and that in short the Cardinal was 
like M. Jourdain, who talked prose all his life without 
knowing it! Now this incideat—which could not fail 
to tickle the French ironic humour—may or’ may not 
have great importance as an event in the great struggle 
between the French democracy and the Pope. But it 
does show the positions of the Pope and the French 
Government. In point of fact there is no doubt of the 
legality of the association of Bordeaux, The secre- 
tary of that association himself wrote a letter in 
which he was at pains to prove that the association, 
founded as it was on the law of 1901, was alsoin agree- 
ment with the law of 1905. 

What the Archbishop would really say, doubtless, 
is that the Diocesan Association is not an Association 
cultuelle. It has no intention, declares Cardinal Lecot, 
of demanding the Church goods or the use of build- 
ings to which an Association cultuelle would have rights 
under the Law of Separation. All he wants to do 
is to ensure a living for his clergy. 

It is remarkable that Rome has neither condemned 
nor openly approved this Diocesan Association. On the 





other hand, the Bishop of Chartres has in the last few 
days founded a similar association with even wider 
objects. 

It is clear to anyone who has observed French 
politics closely that the French Government is trying 
to capture that portion of the French democracy 
which happens to be Catholic. It is worthy of note 
that the Act of Separation never mentions the 
persons of the Pope or the Catholic hierarchy The 
measure is a business between the Government and a 
certain section of the people. This explains, from the 
Government side, the delay in the application of the 
Act. The recent election had given the Government 
hope of a peaceful solution of the problem. The vast 
majority which the Bloc then obtained shows that the 
Catholic layman has been either unable or unwilling to 
throw his weight into the scale against the Act. M. 
Briand, in recognising the association of Bordeaux as 
legal,clearly wished to offer a course of action to Rome 
which would be a disguised retreat without too much 
loss of dignity. ‘‘ Why,” M. Briand seemed to say, 
‘‘ cannot other associations like that of Cardinal Lecot 
be formed, which would be just as legal, and which, 
by simply accepting the Church property as the Act 
permits, might admit the law by a side door ?” 

The Pope’s position was difficult. Apparently fear- 
ful at first lest a policy of open opposition should alienate 
the French Church from him entirely—the French 
bishops seemed inclined to acquiesce in the law—the 
Pope issued an Encyclical at the end of 1905, or early 
in 1906, which filled two columns of the newspapers, but 
said nothing to the purpose. No practical course was 
even suggested to the faithful. Then ‘‘ scenes” took 
place in many churches when the inventories of 
church property by the authorised officials came to 
be made. The enthusiasm of the Catholic devout 
seemed to be aroused at last, At midsummer 
came the bolt from Rome. The second Encyclical 
condemned the Associations cultuelles as being out of 
harmony with the hierarchical system of the Church. 
The bishops, it is understood, rallied to the Pope, and 
no Associations cultuelles, under that name at least, are 
to be formed. 

Until December 10 such were the main positions 
of the forces in the field. On that day a brief message 
from Rome, contained in a letter of the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Paris, shifted the centre of conflict suddenly 
away from the Act of Separation itself. The terse 
message of the Pope referred to the suggested holding 
of services as public meetings. ‘“ Make no declaration ; 
continue the services.” Now even public service con- 
ducted after December 12, without this previous 
declaration of its object, will be illegal. The punish- 
ment for the offence is only a comparatively small fine, 
ora comparatively short period of imprisonment. It is 
obvious that there is a possibility that many thousands 
of prosecutions may take place for infringements of the 
law on the very first day. Into the unquiet peace of 
the régime of moderation and patience suddenly surges 
this violent incidental contest. The Government made 
its appeal to the Catholic laity through the slow 
application, on liberal terms, of the Act of Separa- 
tion. It fell back on the Law _ of Public 
Meetings of 1881 as an incidental aid to the 
carrying out of the Law of Separation. The Pope has 
seized this incidental thing as the occasion for his 
decisive appeal to the same party. By a curious turn 
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of tactics he has for the moment moved the battle 
from the Separation Act to the law of 1881. The issue 
is bare. Every move in the long game of delays, down 
to this striking move, has been played for one prize. 
That prize is the support of the Catholic laity, a hidden, 
unmeasured force. It is to be observed that this 
attack of the Pope does not affect in the least any 
provision of the Act of Separation. Nor will the reply 
of the Government affect that Act, unless further legis- 
lation is proposed. As things are, the Act of Separa- 
tion stands aside for a year. Many things may have 
happened when that year ends. 





A REFORM OF THE INCOME-TAX, 


LL Liberals are agreed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must not only reduce the total burdens 
of the nation but find some method, in his next 
Budget, of putting the heaviest burdens on the broadest 
shoulders. To do this nothing seems necessary beyond 
a graduated income-tax, but such a tax, Treasury 
officials have told us so often, would be impossible in 
practice. A Select Committee, with Sir Charles Dilke 
as chairman, was therefore appointed to consider 
whether it is practicable to graduate the income-tax 
and to differentiate between ‘‘ permanent” and ‘“ pre- 
carious,” z.e., between carned and unearned incomes, 
The Committee examined several witnesses, chief among 
them being Sir Henry Primrose, Mr. Bernard Mallet, 
Professor Bowley, and Mr. Chiozza Money, and received 
many written communications from bankers, actuaries, 
assessors and collectors of taxes, and other authorities. 
It appears from the report itself that much variety of 
opinion prevailed among the members of the Com- 
mittee. Sir Charles Dilke, as chairman, prepared a 
most able and exhaustive report, which, luckily, is 
printed ; but the Committee, by nine votes to five, 
preferred one prepared by Sir Thomas Whittaker. 
The evidence has not been published and all that we can 
learn of it is derived from the chairman’s rejected report. 
Why this report should have been rejected we do not 
know ; it contains a great deal of most valuable infor- 
mation as to the practice of other countries in graduat- 
ing their direct taxes and in distinguishing between 
earned and unearned incomes, and reminds us of the 
interesting historical fact that graduation formed part 
of the English fiscal system in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

What does the report, z.e., Sir Thomas Whit- 
taker’s draft as amended and finally adopted by the 
whole Committee, actually say? It begins by ex- 
plaining that the Committee confined themselves 
to the ‘ practicability ” of the proposals laid before 
them, and have treated as beyond the scope of this 
inquiry questions of equity and principle, and also 
“our general system of taxation, and the effect which 
Other taxes have in adjusting the incidence of the 
whole burden.” But they thought it necessary to give 
a wide interpretation to the term ‘* practicability ” and 
also to take into account ‘‘ considerations of expediency 
and extent, both as regards the assessment and col- 
lection of the tax and the effect on the total amount 
which it would yield.” Their investigations, unlike the 
more famous ‘inquiry ” of a year or two ago, result 
in a substantial triumph for financial reformers ; that 








is to say, they unanimously declare that graduation is 
expedient. They remind us that the income-tax is 
‘‘ already graduated by abatement” in the case of 
incomes under 4700 a year, since an income of £320 
pays a tax equivalent to 6d., one of £450 pays 8d., and 
one of £600 pays 1od. The death duties, too, which 
form a kind of deferred property or income-tax, also 
effect in practice “a very considerable graduation and 
differentiation”; no new principle, therefore, is involved 
in the Committee’s proposals. 

Their first proposal would extend the system of 
abatement from its present limit of £700 to ‘‘ £1,000 
oreven more.” Their next is a remarkable innovation, 
for they recommend a ‘‘ super-tax ”—z.e., an additional 
tax on all incomes exceeding £5,000 a year. Both 
for this purpose and in order to prevent the ‘‘ evasion 
and avoidance of income-tax which at present prevail,” 
they would compel everyone to make a “‘ personal decla- 
ration ” of the ‘‘total net income in respect of which tax 
is payable.” But they yield to the official view and de- 
clare that it would be inexpedient to abandon the present 
system of ‘‘ collection at the source ” and to substitute 
for it direct personal assessment of the whole income. 
Finally they give it as their opinion that differentiation 
between earned and unearned incomes is practicable, 
especially if it is limited to incomes of under £3,000 a 
year; and they would effect it by charging a lower 
rate of tax upon earned incomes. 

On the Committee’s first proposal there cannot be 
two opinions, for it is clearly absurd to make an income 
of 4701 pay seventy-two shillings more tax than one of 
4099, and no new machinery is needed to effect the 
desired reform. But the limit at which abatement 
ceases might be raised at least to £1,500; and the 
present scale might be simplified by giving a uniform 
abatement of £150 on all incomes upto £1,500, if 
the recipients take the trouble to claim. ‘* Collection 
at the source” works so easily and cheaply—taking as 
it does about two-thirds of the whole tax—that no one 
seriously proposes to abandon it. In 1803 a 5 per 
cent. tax thus collected yielded nearly as much asa 
10 per cent. tax in 1801 collected direct from the 
taxpayer. No objection can be taken to the proposed 
‘* compulsory personal declaration,” although it may 
prove very unwelcome to some wealthy people who 
now evade part of the tax. Most income-tax payers 
declare already as a necessary condition to obtain 
their abatements, and there is no reason why the rich 
should escape a duty which less favoured persons have 
to perform. 

The two proposals which will meet with much 
criticism and some resistance are the super-tax and dif. 
ferentiation. Precedents may readily be obtained either 
from continental countries or from our own colonies, 
where various methods are employed to extract a higher 
rate from the rich and idle. The report, however, says 
very little about the super-tax, so we must assume that 
the Committee would recommend a tax of ts. 1d. on 
incomes over 45,000 rising to 1s. 2d. on £10,000 ; 
1s. 3d. on £25,000, and soon. We donot believe that 
there would be any great difficulty in carrying out a 
scheme of this kind and its equity needs no demonstra- 
tion. On the other hand, if, as we hope, Mr. Asquith 
will be able to make substantial reductions of the tax 
for people of small and moderate incomes, there is 
much to be said for keeping the present rate on all 
incomes except those which claim abatement and then 
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proceed somewhat as follows: Charge 11d. on incomes 
of from £3,000 to £2,500, 10d. from £2,500 to 
£2,000, gd. from £2,000 to £1,500, 8d. from £1,500 
to £1,000, and so on. Differentiation, however, pre- 
sents a more serious problem. The Committee’s 
proposal involves the abandonment of the uniform 
poundage, which has hitherto been applied to all 
incomes. If unearned incomes are to pay 1s. and 
earned od., a great many people will be paying 
their income-tax at two different rates, for there are 
few incomes above the lowest where the whole can 
fairly be classed as ‘‘earned.” There will be, more- 
over, considerable practical difficulty in deciding how 
far a given income should be treated as earned. The 
Committee admit that there are many cases of 
‘‘earned” incomes ‘‘ into which the elements of invest- 
ment and return upon capital distinctly enter.” Again, 
a private trader may turn his business into a limited 
company and yet pay as much attention to it as before, 
but the company’s profits would be treated as 
‘* unearned.” 

We are inclined to think that too little weight is 
given to the effect of the death duties, graduated as 
they are, in providing a rough kind of differentiation, 
and we shall hope to see the graduation of the death 
duties carried much higher. Probably the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be well advised if he confined 
his attention to the problem of graduation. The 
question of a distinction between earned and unearned 
incomes might be left over for future consideration. 





HOW TO SPEND A SHILLING ON FOOD. 


() F all the many topics of general interest that 
have of late years come to the front, few, 
perhaps, have attracted more universal attention and 
discussion than the question in what diet should con- 
sist. On the one hand extremists of various schools 
(to say nothing of advertisers!) have advocated the super- 
lative merits of one class of food to the exclusion of al] 
others, and against these enthusiasts for one food we 
have almost daily warnings from fanatical negativists 
against the use of the most cherished and long- 
accepted articles of diet. Bewildered by these con- 
flicting theories, the ‘‘ man in the street” is apt to 
pursue the even tenour of his way unmoved, and it 
is therefore with unusual pleasure that we welcome the 
very practical contribution to this important problem 
that has reached us in the shape of an illustrated chart 
on the dietetic value of the foods most commonly in use, 
issued by the York Health and Housing Reform Asso- 
ciation. Entitled ‘‘ How to Spend a Shilling on Food 
to the Best Advantage,” we here find fifteen articles of 
diet diagrammatically represented, showing at a glance 
the weight of food procurable for a shilling and its 
general composition as protein, fat, starch, sugar, and 
waste. The “‘ energy-value” of each food is also con- 
currently represented by a black square, showing that 
flour, dried peas, oatmeal, and sugar are the premier 
foods as energy-producers in this table ; whilst the first 
three, together with cheese, skim-milk, and fish (of 
which herring is given as an example), stand out as 
richest in protein. 
The admirable notes that accompany the diagrams 
are models of their kind—simple, comprehensive, and 
to the point, while they are perfectly free from purely 





technical terms, such as often mar the usefulness of 
popular instruction of this kind. The foods illustrated 
cover a wide and representative range, but we should 
have liked to see the composition of margarine illus- 
trated as well as that of butter, as so much misconcep- 
tion exists as to the value of this useful food; also that 
of dripping, as bread and good dripping admittedly 
form so excellent and cheap a food for school children 
that the emphasis of illustration on this point might 
be helpful. Stress is laid on the low nutritive value of 
greens, and it is certain that many of the valuable 
salts they contain, which are their chief recommenda- 
tion as food, are totally wasted by the almost universal 
custom of boiling, instead of steaming, vegetables. 
These charts are provided with a view to per- 
suading the working classes generally to study for 
themselves how to obtain the best value for the com- 
paratively small sums they can afford to spend. For 
them the commissariat question is of supreme impor- 
tance, as on the maintenance of full bodily vigour 
depends their very livelihood ; yet how often are the 
wages that with good management should be ample 
to ensure this squandered on food which is not 
only relatively expensive, but may be positively un- 
wholesome, as anyone who will spend an hour in 
the streets given up to Saturday night marketing may 
see for himself. It is an unfortunate fact that the 
English labourer or artisan and his wife are very con- 
servative in matters of diet; they are inclined to 
resent the suggestion that inferior meat and cheap 
bacon are not really desirable foods, and to look 
with something very like contempt on well-meant 
suggestions that they should substitute for these 
doubtful delicacies lentils, peas, porridge, &c. It is 
here, therefore, that an attractive coloured chart, 
with explanations quite free from any suspicion of 
‘preaching ” or faddism, may work considerable im- 
provement. Designed for hanging on the wall, it will 
tend to provoke discussion, and in time it may fairly 
be hoped that experiment and conviction will follow. 
Before any general improvement ip diet and 
consequent health and physique can be looked for 
among our artisan and labouring classes, however, two 
other deterrent influences must be met and overcome. 
The first is the notoriously wasteful and inefficient 
cookery that marks English women and contrasts 
their work with continental cookery of a similar grade, 
and the other is the influence of the conservative senti- 
ment which refuses to admit innovation. The rapidly 
increasing number of classes in cooking and other 
facilities for instruction that are now available will no 
doubt tend to remedy the first of these in time; but 
we are convinced that the second stumbling-block 
suggested is one that can hardly be exaggerated, 
as a certain dietetic standard, however mistaken, 
is yet held to be almost a criterion of respectability 
within each grade of the community, and considerable 
force of character and independence of a neighbour's 
criticism and disapproval are necessary before an iso- 
lated family can adopt any custom in marked diver- 
gence from the standard of their surroundings. But the 
light will spread, knowledge will find its way from 
schools and classes into homes, and the efforts now 
being put forward to effect a general improvement in 
all matters concerning the people’s food will slowly but 
surely achieve widespread success, and thus almost 
insensibly a revolution will be brought about. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 
THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM. 


What could be done to solve the unemployed problem 
under the existing laws, and what could be done 
to improve those laws ? 


By W. Rovutu. 


WHAT can be done under existing laws is, I fear, not 
very much or, at any rate, nothing adequate. Emigration 
is, of course, a palliative—that and no more. For two 
reasons, it can never provide a complete remedy: One is, 
that the number of emigrants is not, and is not likely to be, 
nearly large enough to meet the case; and the other, that 
it is not easy to induce the right people to emigrate. 

As concerns governmental or municipal works, under- 
taken expressly for the purpose of employing the unem- 
ployed—on the very face of it the method is unsound and 
doomed to fail; being based on the theory that, given a 
supply of labour, we must create a demand for it; whether 
artificially or not matters nothing. And as to the merits of 
labour settlements for paupers, they have not yet been very 
largely tried, but, so far as they have, their failure was 
little less than ghastly. 

Under existing laws, then, not much can be done. How 
should it? It is under existing laws that these evils have 
grown to what they are. That fact points to another: it 
must be under a change of laws that such evils will disap- 
pear. ; 
All parties, I take it, are agreed as to one thing—that 
if only the surplus labour of the towns could be got back 
to the land in country places, then all would be well. So 
much being conceded, it is surely worth while to 
inquire what were the causes which brought about this 
continual exodus from country into town? Why did labour 
leave the land? The reasons are plain: namely, that (1) 
land has, up to now, been in the hands of the few, and 
not of the many, so that for a worker to obtain access to 
the soil, and work upon it on his own account, has been 
practically impossible. Then, in the second place, the 
harshness and dulness of the labourer’s surroundings 
are greatly embittered by the general spirit of feudalism 
and squirearchy that still survives; particularly by the 
action of the game laws, which enable whole tracts of 
country to be kept out of cultivation, forbid free enjoyment 
of the face of the earth, or free use of its natural products, 
and impress upon the workers at every turn the fact that 
the land is for the masters. 

Labour having thus been driven up to town, or the 
more enterprising portion of it, what is to woo it back 
again: Obviously, it can only be done by reversing the 
conditions which have brought about the evil ; by reversing 
them, not suddenly nor all at once, but gradually, yet with 
full intention to bring about one instalment of reform after 
another until the end is achieved and free labour and free 
land once more are in touch with each other. 

Of these instalments, the first should clearly be the 
generalising of the Small Holdings Act for Scotland of 
1892 so as to make it extend equally to all parts of the 
United Kinedom. Then there must be compulsory powers 
in the hands of local authorities to acquire such land at 
reasonable prices as is necessary to supply demands for small 
farms or plots of garden ground, the needful funds for pur- 
chase being supplied by the State at low rates of interest. 

So far, good. Good, but not enough. For in order to 
make the above measure a success it will be necessary to 
make latid as cheap as possible, and as free as possible 
from all drawbacks and disabilities. With this object, 
means must be found of setting free large areas now mono- 
polised and nearly unproductive. This may be brought 
about in a gradual yet effectual way by means of two fur- 
ther changes in the law. 

The first is repeal of the game laws. Is that step too 
trenchant? Whom does it affect? A few privileged per- 
sons. To what extent does it affect them? It partly spoils 
one of their amusements. Is it too utterly subversive to 
demand such a sacrifice for such an end? The result of 
it would be that all ground game, along with pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, etc., would become as much public pro- 
perty as sparrows are at present. 

The second step would be to enact a special tax per 
acre upon all private grounds which are not employed 
primarily for purposes of production, but used as “plea- 
saunces,” and which exceed an area of, say, four acres. 
The setting apart of land for game—already less attractive— 





would thus become more expensive, and it is certain 
that as time went on large enclosures would be gradually 
given up by the present or future holders and set at 
liberty for common use. Alongside with this, a continual 
cheapening of land would take place; while, since the 
nation as a whole cannot be said to subsist largely on 
grouse or woodcocks, no one would be a loser, except that 
small body of favoured ones whose pleasures are costing 
the country so dear. 

For the next twenty or thirty years this much, perhaps, 
is all that is to be looked for. England loves to move 
slowly and cautiously, and just yet it may not be ready 
for more, though many of us would like to see things move 
on more rapidly. As to such a step as that of taking into 
public hands the whole of the land, it must be led up to 
by a successive gradation of instalments, many of which lie 
now quite beyond the range of practical politics. But the 
time will come when they are no longer beyond it. It is 
for us to keep the ultimate goal steadily in mind, not 
despising small concessions when great ones are out of 
reach. 

Meanwhile the question of the unemployed cries out 
for solution louder year by year. 1 do not say I hope, 
but I fear the outcry will go on increasing, until at last the 
nation becomes in the mood to face facts, brush aside mere 
doles, palliatives, and put-offs, decline to listen to narrow 
class-interests, and adopt the only remedy which goes 
to the root of the evil. 





A WOMAN’S CAUSERIE. 
By FRANCES H. Low. 


N interesting, and in some aspects an instructive, in- 
quiry has recently been made by an American 
journal which addressed to a number of more or less 

distinguished persons, the following question: Is your suc- 
cess attributable, in your opinion, in any degree to Luck ? 
Only two per cent., according to the editor, admitted that 
luck was in any way responsible for their success as 
preachers, actors, authors, etc. ; and, in the one case (as the 
editor, with the sort of half-dry, half-shy appreciation that 
“Success ” of any kind, however doubtful its ways and goal, 
meets with in America, remarks) the “luck ” seemed to con- 
sist largely in “ cornering wheat” and other products, and 
might legitimately “come under another headline.” 

Yet how is it possible to live observantly in the world 
and deny the almost appalling proportion with which “luck ” 
enters into earthly affairs. With what strength and impres- 
siveness this is driven home in contemplating the lives 
of two literary women who have died within a couple of 
years of one another. Mrs. Craigie has had almost royal 
homage paid to her by those who compose the Republic 
of Letters. Praised, appreciated, encouraged on every side: 
every fragment of talent set out as it were to the best 
advantage: her publishers vying with one another in their 
eagerness to get a book from her: critics, many of whom 
had personal ties of friendship with her, brimming over 
with politeness and kindness and flattery. Conditions, too, 
in many respects most favourable to a novelist with ideals. 
The need of making money did not exist for Mrs. Craigie, 
her father being an extremely wealthy man who, it is 
said, at one time owned the Academy, and there was a 
background of tender, sympathetic relatives, a wide circle 
of friends enjoying the hospitality offered by her parents 
at their beautiful home, the friendship of the most eminent 
men of the day. Her obituary notice inthe Atheneum oc- 
cupied a couple of columns. Contrast these flowery 
material conditions with those under which poor 
Hannah Lynch made a life-long fight. With the 
exception of a brief period during which she was 
contributing constantly to Blackwood, whose editor, with 
amazing lack of insight, treated her as any ordinary 
contributor, she suffered from extreme poverty. Her out- 
spoken criticism upon Irish matters and especially upon 
Irish politicians, coupled with her scathing wit, had made 
her enemies almost from her girlhood: and there was an 
article (it came out either in Freeman’s fFournal or Mr. 
O’Brien’s paper) on some of the little literary gods of 
Dublin at that time which made for her undying enemies, 
to show themselves in the amazingly hostile criticism that 
from time to time appeared upon her work. Her life was 
full of colour and adventure and romance. She was little 
more than a girl—her portrait at that period shows her 
masses of vellow hair hanging over her shoulders—when 
she escaped to England, bringing with her the broken-up 
type of United Ireland. She went as a young 
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girl to Greece and to Spain, and her admirable 
articles in the old St. Fames’s Gazette and The 
Fortnightly and elsewhere ought to be collected into 
one volume, and once and for ever settle the question 
of whether there is a woman who can write a melodious 
and graceful prose-style: she played the piano charmingly ; 
she danced exquisitely ; she was equally brilliant whether 
she was writing criticism, often of a sufficiently pungent 
nature, upon decadent French novelists or vivid descrip- 
tions of Spain and Greece and Southern France, or social 
or political articles, or—and here at least she has achieved 
distinction of the highest order—exquisite little stories for 
Macmillan’s Magazine. The Little Marquis and A 
Village Sovereign mark the high-water mark of her art, 
and the most distinguished of European critics said, surely 
with perfect justice, that the two stories for perfect crafts- 
manship might be set beside Mérimée’s short stories. And 
towering above all other literary productions of the day is 
her Masterpiece that has never yet won the recognition 
it surely will, viz., The Autobiography of a Child. 
Yet the first of modern Irish writers does not figure at all in 
the “Anthology of Irish Authors,” edited by Miss Tynan ; 
and the Atheneum gave her half a dozen lines at her death, 
mentioning only her book on “George Meredith,” written 
when she was twenty-two, and Meredith unknown! 

One almost begins to wonder whether the qualities and 
characteristics, hitherto looked upon by poets and philoso- 
phers as permanently and essentially feminine, whatever 
the variety of type, and the existence of which has controlled 
and influenced the relations of man to woman, evoking 
their love and worship, are in reality or only superficially 
undergoing a change. Is the hope, openly avowed by one 
school of writers, that the lines and limits of sex will be 
obliterated, really becoming an actua] fact; or, are these 
phenomena, which exhibit women as losing some of those 
specific sex qualities that have softened and sweetened and 
brightened the rudest pages of history, and without which 
there would not have been the materials for the greater part 
of poetry, as transitory as any other “fashion”? For our 
part, we believe that those feminine qualities that guided 
Dante into the presence of the Ineffable, sustaining him 
through that mystic voyage for which our harsher English 
tongue has no more musical equivalent for the Italian than 
goodness, sweetness, and beauty—this last not alone 
sensuous beauty—svrvive to-day in all their potency and 
charm, though temporarily under a cloud, and no less than 
in earlier da~s interpret and symbolise the relations of 
man to woman, whilst they mark and differentiate those 
that exist between men and men. We have been led to 
this train of thought by the chorus of approbation that has 
greeted the Letters to a Daughter, by Mr. Hubert Bland, 
both author and his admirers, who, it is to be presumed, are 
of the male sex, finding their ideal of youthful womanhood 
many leagues away from the great allegorist, to whom life 
became tolerable and intelligible by the light of his love 
for a woman. There is not much material for poetry in 
the type of youthful woman that Mr. Bland evidently ad- 
mires ; not much to set a man’s heart aflame with worship 
and strike those chords of feeling to which most of our 
lyrical love-poetry bears witness. It is, perhaps, hardly 
fair to make an unfavourable criticism without bringing any 
proof. Nevertheless, I am bound to say that, though no 
doubt Mr. Bland has in his mind the making of a charm- 
ing, frank, sensible, intelligent girl, with just enough of 
sentiment to make her an agreeable person in the drawing- 
room, the sum total of his counsel seems to me the crudest 
materialism, and I should be extremely sorry to put the 
book in the hands of any youthful woman who possessed 
noble, disinterested aspirations, delicacy of sentiment, and 
purity of mind. It is odd to find oneself preferring 
the letters, written with a similar aim, of a modern French- 
man, and not only that, but also a thorough man of the 
world, for such is an accurate description of M. Marcel 
Prévost, whose Letters to a Young Girl have been appear- 
ing during the last few months in one of the most valuable 
periodicals of the day, The Parents’ Review. There is 
nothing worldly about these letters, and M. Marcel Prévost 
strikes a higher spiritual note throughout than the Eng- 
lish writer. 

English women of the present day are so inordinately 
devoted to dress, the crudest form of materialism when 
unaccompanied by an esthetic impulse or canons, that 
anything that serves to deepen their sensitiveness and sensi- 
bilities ought to have our strongest approval. I should 
like to see these little lessons by M. Prévost and Fenélon’s 
Letters to Women given as prizes in girls’ high schools in 
place of certain authors who shall not be named. 





THE GREEK PLAY AT CAMBRIDGE, 


S it art or archeology which is served by these perform- 
ances? Whether antiquarian flavour adds zest to the 
artistic fare for one man, or whether another expects 

to find acting clogged with pedantry, at any rate the peren- 
nial vigour of a Greek author has once again been vividly 
and delightfully vindicated at Cambridge. Some fifty 
undergraduates and a learned committee have spared 
neither time nor trouble in rehearsing and acting a tragedy 
of A2schylus, and through six performances the theatre has 
been filled with appreciative and enthusiastic audiences. 
The same vitality triumphs even through the mouths of 
actors in knee-breeches and silk stockings at Eton 
“speeches.” That venerable custom the Latin comedy at 
Westminster gives yearly proof of the freshness of a wholly 
different style of classical playwriting. The productions of 
Greek plays in the open-air theatre at Bradfield of late 
years promise a lasting and successful series. Oxford, too, 
has performed Greek plays, but so far she has lagged 
behind Cambridge, where a quarter of a century’s record 
may be said to have made the triennial Dionysia a firmly- 
established custom. Surely it is not merely archeology 
which is served by such performances and sustains their 
success. 

The last tragedy acted at Cambridge was the A gamem- 
non. The Choephore presents certain unsurmountable 
difficulties, particularly the female chorus. This year the 
Eumenides, which completes the trilogy, has been revived, 
twenty-one years since its first performance. Dr. Stanford’s 
musical setting, which forms so important a part, has be- 
come well known in the interval and needs no praise nor 
criticism now. Its suitability to its purpose is, of course, 
infinitely more appreciable when the play is performed, 
and his wisdom in merely suggesting here and there, rather 
than attemping to reproduce what little we know of Greek 
music, has become fully evident. The chorus did justice 
to it in their singing and their well-considered evolutions. 
The /Lumentdes form a chorus which is less difficult to 
present than those in most of the Greek tragedies, though 
their part is more important to the action. In the plays 
of Sophocles and Euripides the function of a chorus had 
sunk in the scale of dramatic importance, and thus the 
great difficulty appears of preventing their offering mere 
musical and spectacular interludes, which are drags upon 
the main action. Furthermore, except in the amazing per- 
formances at Ober-Ammergau, where the spirit of worship re- 
sembles that of the Greek theatre, no modern chorus seems 
able to reach the necessary perfection of dignity. But it is 
otherwise with the Eumenides. These gloomy daughters 
of Night, clad in dark, filmy robes, with their horrid hair 
and ghastly, half-hidden faces, present a nature half divine 
and half animal. Their wild, hound-like lust for the blood 
of their victim is illustrated by every movement of their 
avenging pursuit. No tragic action could more perfectly 
raise the emotions of pity and fear than that thrilling 
spell, the déapu0¢ tvoc, which they chant with appropriate 
motion over Orestes, who crouches in agony beyond their 
reach within the pillars of the Parthenon. The combina- 
tion of musical and dramatic power was truly creditable 
to actors and stage managers alike. 

Yet the part of the chorus is not the whole. A®schylus 
was an active participant in the life and politics of Athens, 
and he used the stage as pulpit and rostrum. The allusions 
to changes of public worship, to the endangered authority 
of the Court of the Areopagus, to the friendship between 
Athens and Argos, to the position of the péronot, and so 
on, are bound to leave a modern audience, with but a 
minority of deeply-interested scholars, somewhat cold when 
compared with the vitally-interested spectators who first 
saw the play. But the story of Orestee must be full of 
burning interest for peoples of all times. The conflict of 
duties, the terrible dilemma between two awful crimes—on 
the one hand the disobedience to the gods and the leaving 
the murdered and outraged father unavenged ; on the other, 
matricide ; these are surely the basis of the deepest tragedy. 
Eschylus in other plays teaches that due vengeance. if 
insolently executed, brought no relief. In this trilogy it is 
executed with reluctance and horror, and the avenger never 
complains rebelliously of his own consequent sufferings, 
though tortured by persecution and fear to the limits of 
endurance. Thus alone can mortals in such straits purge 
crimes, overcome fate, and attain to the blessings of divine 
justice. 

The last act presented a gorgeous spectacle, which, how- 
ever, never overwhelmed the pure dramatic force: a fine 
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scene of the rocky Areopagus with the Acropolis in the dis- 
tance ; the Furies grouped on one side in crouching attitudes 
about the rocks, while their leader conducts the prosecu- 
tion; above them the defending Apollo in sun-like robes 
against the sky, and holding his golden bow; in the centre 
Athena presiding over the jury of Athenian elders, and on 
the other side the worn-out, travel-stained quarry of the 
Eumenides, Orestes, confessing his deeds and pleading 
his justification. The play ends, as A¢schylus intended, with 
the suggestion of the Pan-Athenaic procession. Singing a 
noble chorus, the long line, presenting a wonderful har- 
mony of colour, files past Athena, conducting the Furies, 
who now wear the scarlet robes of accepted pérocor, to the 
home upon the Acropolis, where they will dwell as recon- 
ciled, beneficent deities, honoured for evermore by all 
Athenians. 

The individual successes of acting were chiefly those of 
Athena, whose dignity and elocution (a need of the utmost 
importance) reached a very high level, and of the xopvaioc 
always the most difficult part to play. But the whole 
representation overshadows any personal success. The 
triumph belongs to A°schylus and the pure classic drama. 
The grandeur and pathos make the whole tragedy over- 
whelmingly impregsive. After more than twenty-three 
centuries the quality of the drama and the power of the 
greatest Greek tragedian are such that they still compel the 
admiration of an audience of different race and language, 
whose life is utterly changed in habit, and who have ceased 
to look to the theatre for the inspiration of worship. Such 
is the triumph of the “humanity” of the classical authors; 
and here we have had presented a proof that the triumph 
is deserved. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MaAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
AM afraid that the hopes of appeasement in the 
educational controversy have been destroyed by 
Mr. Balfour’s speech. I will not assume it as a 
certainty, because there are two possible interpreta- 
tions of it. It may have been a forecast of a conclu- 
sion already fixed, or it may have been an attempt to 
stay a movement of conciliation which the Tory leader 
found to be too strong for him. He has spared no 
pains to secure this end. He has kept Lord Lans- 
downe loyal to his policy of saving the Trades Disputes 
Bill in order the more effectually to destroy the Educa- 
tion Bill. He has openly espoused the policy of the 
Cecils, with whom he is now reunited. He has com- 
pletely disregarded the desire of the Chamberlainite 
section for a compromise. If I am not mistaken, it 
was his hand which stayed the proposed joint memorial 
of peace to be signed by Liberal and Tory members, 
What does he want? I cannot find a trace of sincerity 
in his speeches. His is not a religious mind, as, for 
example, is Lord Robert Cecil’s or Mr. Keir Hardie’s. 

Nor would you call him an ecclesiastical statesman. 


* * * * * 


Power, I am afraid, is his only quest. He 
resents his shattering overthrow, the loss of influence 
in the House, the unfriendly relations—due entirely to 
his own fault—with the majority, the cold and critical 
view which his own party takes of his performances. 
He has a personal dislike of the Prime Minister, which 
he takes no pains to conceal, and he is unwise enough to 
retain the superiority of tone and manner which grew so 
intolerable in his later management of the Parliament 
of 1g00. And he is bent on regaining his mastery of 
his party and reducing Chamberlainism to insignifi- 
cance. These are obvious aims of Mr. Balfour; but 





it is his methods of pursuing them which are so deplor- 
able. His language now is always violent, his manner 
excited, his temper acid to the point of repulsion. He 
is always for extreme courses, What he has done for 
the Education Bill in his unhappy speech of last night 
he attempted to do for the South African constitution. 
There he was completely rebuffed, indeed openly dis- 
avowed. Will he succeed now ? 


* * * * * 


I am afraid his power of wrecking the bill is con- 
siderable. He has the driving power in the Church 
with him, and the Primate’s influence for peace, too 
tardily exercised, is not likely to bear duwn the fight- 
ing counsels of men like Dr. Ingram, devoid though 
they are of intellectual power and of political judgment. 
The consequences of the Gladstone-Salisbury scheme 
of patronage and Church policy have been the practical 
mastery of the English Church by the extreme section. 
They rule the episcopate, even with the two Arch- 
bishops against them. They, advancing to the subjec- 
tion of the laity and the development of sacra- 
mental doctrine, have given some plausibility to 
the cry that Cowper-Templeism no longer repre- 
sents even the elements of Christian teaching. 
There lies a situation, deeply involved with the political 
issue, which one would think would make a Conserva- 
tive statesman pause. But Mr. Balfour is no longer a 
statesman ; he is a wrecker, and the deep egotism of 
his character, confirmed by long tenure of power, has 
inflamed this purely personal view of a national issue. 
He is, in a word, a dangerous man, and he likes to 
exercise the peculiar power which the political and 
ecclesiastical situation confers on him, He gains by 
the weakness of Lord Lansdowne, who is personally 
moderate, but for the moment a mere tool in his hands, 
and by the ignorance of the great mass of the peers, 
One man alone could have saved the situation, with the 
King’s influence at his back, and that was the Duke of 
Devonshire. But the Duke is intermittent in his ways, 
and what was wanted was a steady, constant hand on 
the helm. This has been wanting, and the Govern- 
ment, sincerely seeking a settlement, have had no one 
on the other side on whom they could rely. 


. * * + * 


Yet no one can have misunderstood the inner 
meaning of the situation. It has been saturated with 
the desire for peace. The House of Commons is 
weary and ashamed of its long warfare, and genuinely 
afraid of the bitterness that must grow out of its 
prolongation. It is easy to speak of administrative 
war. It may come, for the nation must guard its 
own, and the modern Church is becoming more and 
more irreconcilable, not only in France but in Eng- 
land. But it has been remarkable to note how, 
during the last few weeks, the House of Commons 
has held itself back from indulgence in its natural 
mood about the House of Lords, largely from 
its desire to settle the religious controversy. This 
has not arisen from the ordinary politician’s desire to 
see his side win or score a point inthe game. It has 
been a genuine moral revulsion. Mr. Balfour’s great 
public offence is that so far from aiding this spirit he 
has deliberately trampled on it in his own party, and 
endeavoured to stifle it among the Liberals by mere 
inflammatory speech and suggestion. He has been 
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artless enough in his manner of compassing his object. 
But he has been thorough in its pursuit. We talk of 
Disraeli’s cynicism. Mr. Balfour's seems to go quite as 
deep. 

* * * * * 

Lord Rosebery’s intervention in the controversy 
excites so little interest that I almost owe an apology 
to my readers for referring to it. It has, however, this 
measure of importance—that it seems to announce, 
and even to advertise, Lord Rosebery’s final dissocia- 
tion—I will not say from Liberalism, but from party 
politics. The detachment, indeed, is so complete 
that one wonders how the author of the speechon the 
House of Lords can ever have accepted the conditions of 
attachment to a party. Forclearly he does not understand 
the elements of political work in the House of Commons. 
If he did, he would not have given the eccentric advice 
to a Government ruling in a new Parliament to occupy 
the first and freshest year of its existence in doing 
nothing at all but settle down in office. This is the 
language either of the absolutely sceptical intellect, 
sinking into mere Toryism, or of the amateur thinker, 
who does not really observe politics and cannot con- 
ceive the conditions of life in the Commons with a 
reforming party in power. These are melancholy fare- 
wells. But farewells they are, and I find that to be the 
only word said about Lord Rosebery’s last performance. 


* * + * * 


I am much interested in the announcement of the 
Rand Daily Mail of the invention and apparent 
success of a new rock-drill for narrow stopes. There is 
more in this than meets the eye. I cannot but think 
that it indicates, not merely a great labour-saving in- 
vention, but the intention of the mineowners to accept 
the elimination of Chinese labour. When I was on the 
Rand many of the mineowners admitted frankly enough 
to me that given such a drill native hand labour could 
be greatly restricted, and the necessity for Chinese 
labour largely modified. I think it extremely signifi- 
cant that the most independent of the three mine- 
owners’ journals in Johannesburg should now boldly 
advertise the discovery of the fine drill required for 
the stopes, where hitherto the hand-worker has been 
declared to be indispensable for the mining of the reef. 
Such an invention has long been sought; let us hope 
it will now be boldly applied. 


* * . * * 


As for the Constitution, the Boers will, I think, 
accept it cordially in common with all other parties. 
This course might have been different had the 
Imperial Land Settlement Board set up been per- 
manent, or had the Government provided machinery 
for an increase in the number of settlers, ze., had 
Lord Milner’s plantation policy been pursued. But 
the operations of the Board are confined within five 
years, and it is almost certain that the Government 
will take them over before that time has elapsed. This 
saves the situation. Of course, Lord Milner’s pretence 
of Dutch hatred of the settlers is baseless. The main 
grievance of the settlers is against the Government, 
and in cases against the worthless men to whom 
Lord Milner, a most indifferent judge of human 
nature, entrusted the fortunes of some of these unfor- 
tunate victims of a vindictive policy. Otherwise the 
trouble hardly exists. 





AGRICULTURE. 
Woops FOR EVERYBODY. 


A GREAT deal has lately been written about afforestation, 
and many plans have been outlined for putting consider- 
able areas of land under timber. Such schemes, however, 
are for the large landowners or public authorities, and 
these have experts to carry out the work for them. But 
there is a kind of tree-planting, well within the scope of 
the man who has bought a little place in the country, and 
the attractive suggestion is made in the December issue 
of The World’s Work that it is possible to have an acre 
of young forest trees for a five-pound note. It is usually 
imagined that forest tree-planting is a costly undertaking, 
and that it is a very difficult operation. The writer of the 
article shows, however, that it is neither costly nor difficult, 
and that, contrary to the general opinion, when the trees 
are well looked after they grow rapidly provided the right 
variety are chosen. Many people who have taken a house 
in the country and have provided themselves with all the 
fruit-trees they want have an odd bit of land which, in its 
present state, is of no particular value and is, indeed, 
somewhat of an eyesore. It is not enough to graze a cow; 
it is not suitable for digging un; it is likely, in fact, to be 
left very much to itself for years. Now, why could not such 
a place be covered with forest trees ? Or it may be that 
there is a tract of land which might add greatly to the 
attractiveness—it may be the warmth—of our rural resi- 
dent’s house were it covered with trees. Why, then, should 
it not be planted with them ? A case is quoted in which a 
man, whose house stood rather high, added {£100 to the 
value of his property by spending less than a ten-pound 
note on “timber.” 

The article largely consists of an interview the writer 
had with the veteran Scots foreman in the wonderful rearing- 
grounds of Messrs. Little and Ballantyne, to which every 
visitor to Carlisle interested in country life pays a visit. 
“We walked together through acres and acres of all sorts 
of trees which were literally in the nursery stage. I have 
never been more interested than in gazing at these long beds 
of little firs and so on, perfect pictures of what they will be 
when they are grown, though now only about the size of 
Onions. There were millions of them. There was hardly 
any need to ask questions of the expert by my side. He 
has iived and thought, worked and chatted so long among 
young trees, has seen so many acres and acres of them rise 
from infancy and adolescence to middle age, that he needs 
only an interested listener to make him talk by the hour 
on the pleasure that trees have given, and will give, and 
the way in which they deserve to be treated. ‘To me,’ he 
said, ‘they are animate creatures. Think about their wel- 
fare, understand their life, and you can manage them. But 
it is hopeless to expect success if you approach them without 
appreciation and without sympathy.’ When I spoke of my 
scheme for woods for everybody, he said that of course the 
success of the whole operation depended entirely, or practi- 
cally, upon careful planting. 

“*The pits,’ he begged me carefully to note, ‘should 
not be less than 12 in. square, according to the size of 
the trees. And they should not exceed the same measure- 
ment in depth unless there is a good reason for improving 
the subsoil, when it may be necessary to double the depth 
in order to bring the best soil into touch with the roots, 
keeping the subsoil on the surface at the finish. Under no 
circumstances has notch-planting ’—that is, making a slit in 
the sod with the spade and slipping the roots of the tree 
below it and then letting the sod down again—‘ anything to 
commend it except when very small trees such as nursery- 
men commonly describe as “one year one” are employed. 
If the position is exposed, due care should be observed in 
keeping the trees steady. Small plants should be used in 
exposed positions. And the plantation should be gone over 
to see that no trees have got displaced or spread about.” 

Trees eighteen to twenty-four inches in height are the 
safest to plant; the larger ones are cxposed to such trying 
conditions before they have become properly set. The 
average purchaser of trees, whether fruit or forest, does not 
grasp the fact that the biggest trees are not necessarilv the 
oldest. The best trees are those which have been trans- 
planted, because while they are not quite so large they are 
better and stronger. The best time to plant the trees is in 
the autumn, when the Iand is dry, because then the plants 
get the benefit of the winter elements, and the roots have 
become embedded in the soil and are ready to sprout the 
moment spring comes. In wet situations, on the other 
hand, autumn planting is always risky, especially when 
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pitting is the method followed. These little pits are practi- 
cally wells of water, with the result that the roots perish. 
Generally in southern countries it is far better to plant in 
autumn than in the spring. 

The article in The World’s Work deals exhaustively 
with the whole question, and full directions are given for the 
planting of an acre, together with the cost. The varieties 
of trees suitable for different localities are also referred to. 
accompanied by some drawings illustrative of the system 
of planting which should be adopted. ; 





GARDENING. 
HARDY FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


IN no branch of gardening is the expenditure of labour and 
money so richly rewarded as in the growing of flowering 
trees and shrubs, deciduous or evergreen. Yet, while the 
claim of the herbaceous border to an honoured place in 
our gardens has been ably championed, and with notable 
uccess, the merits of ornamental flowering shrubs _ still 
await the popular recognition they deserve. 

It can surely be little known how great a wealth of 
beautiful shrubs 1s now easily obtainable, or gardens would 
not present so widely prevailing a monotony. Even where 
long-familiar favourites are freely grown, excepting, per- 
haps, in the case of the rhododendron and azalee it is rare 
to find any of the improved or more recently-introduced 
varieties. For fifty gardens in which you will find the old 
pale blue, mauve lilac (Syringa vulgaris), with, perhaps, as 
a variety the Persian, Syringa Persica, and their white 
forms, Syringa vul. alba and Syringa Persica alba, you will 
not find one in which will be grown the magnificent Souvenir 
de Ludwig Spath, Dr. Lindley, Alba Grandiflora, the double 
President Grévy, or Madame Lemoine. There are, we 
imagine, few gardens which are not brightened by the old 
common laburnum (Laburnum vulgare, the Golden Rain 
of the Germans), but the number is still much smaller in 
which may be found that most beautiful and distinct variety, 
Laburnum vulgare Watereri, with its richly-coloured 
racemes two or three times the length of those of the 
common variety. Whereas, also, the blooming season of 
the old familiar favourites is somewhat limited, by a 
judicious selection of plants we might ensure that there 
should be no dull or absolutely flowerless season among 
our shrubs, and might secure a constant succession ot 
bloom, almost throughout the year. Moreover, many of 
the shrubs which have gladdened us through the spring and 
summer with the beauty and fragrance of their blossoms 
will brighten the dark days of autumn with the changing 
hues of their passing foliage and brilliant wealth of berries. 

The greatest luxuriance and variety of blossom, especi- 
ally of shrubs introduced from warmer climes, will, of 
course, be during the sunny months; but even through 
November, December, and January we may, except in very 
cold, bleak districts, gather from sheltered corners sprays 
of Laurustinus, Jasminum rudiflorum, and Arbutus unedo, 
and, in the south, of the Coronilla (Cornouille des jardins), 
which by the sea coast in the north of Brittany blooms con- 
tinuously from November to June. If Chimonanthus 
fragrans be planted against a wall in a warm and sheltered 
position its deliciously fragrant flowers may be gathered 
throughout the winter. The American witch hazel 
(Hamamelis virginica) also flowers during the late autumn 
and winter months, and a few blooms of the much more 
beautiful Japanese variety (Hamamelis japonica arborea), 
with its curious twisted yellow petals and red calyx, may 
in favourable districts usually be found in January. Early 
in February, when the first snowdrops are piercing their 
way through withered leaves or the bare brown earth, 
the branches of Daphné mezereum are wreathed with bloom 
from base to tip, and fill the air with their fragrance. Not 
only the old familiar light purple variety should be grown, 
but also the white, a beautiful little shrub, and the deep 
red purples rubra and atro rubrum. The wild spurge 
laurel (Daphné laureola) should not be neglected, but 
should be freely grown: the thick leathery dark green 
foliage is handsome, and the small green flowers, though 
inconspicuous, towards evening fill the air with their 
delicious subtle perfume, which like the sweet briar sud- 
denly surprises the passer-by and sets him hunting for 
the source of so much sweetness. 


( To be continued. ) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—In reference to the Royal Commission recently 
appointed to investigate the much-vexed question of vivi- 
section, I think all right-minded people should take the 
opportunity of publicly expressing their disapproval of the 
terrible suffering inflicted upon animals in the name of 
science. The inhumanity of experiments carried out with- 
out anesthetics can, perhaps, only be realised to the full 
by those who (like myself, as the result of an accident) 
have been through one of the most painful of modern sur- 
gical operations. I have known what it is to suffer in- 
describable agony during more than 72 hours without 
anesthetic or any drug to deaden the pain, and I have no 
hesitation in affirming that I would rather die a dozen times 
over than owe the prolongation of my life to the tenth 
part of such an agony inflicted upon any living creature. 
I venture to think that there are few men so selfish as 
not to reject life with horror at such a price. 

I do not sympathise with foolish persons who raise the 
familiar outcry against bearing reins, the caging of birds, 
or the docking of puppies’ tails. These are, after all, 
minor evils in a world so full of pain and misery, and to 
put them on the same level as vivisection is to exhibit 
a sad lack of sense of proportion. I do not propose either 
to say anything about the indiscriminate destroying 
of birds for their plumage, or the killing of ani- 
mals for — sport. However much these _ cruelties 
are to be deplored, yet, in a manner of speaking, one 
may say that they are more or less matural cruelties. 
Birds which are killed for their feathers are not deliberately 
tortured, and man, in thoughtlessly destroying them in the 
breeding season, till many of the most lovely varieties are 
finally extinct and their beauty gone from the world for 
ever, harms himself almost as much as he has harmed them. 
What I wish to protest against are unnatural and artificial 
cruelties practised under the toleration of the law. I object 
to cruelty and the prolonged infliction of pain—not to mere 
killing. Killing is sometimes a kindness. Especially do 
I wish to protest against what are called “demonstration 
operations.” These are useless operations performed again 
and again on living animals before students merely to 
“demonstrate” what is already well known. These prove 
nothing and help nobody. 

A law which countenances such things as now take 
place cannot, even when exercising strict supervision, hope 
really to control abuses. The drug Curare has added 
greatly to the horrors of mutilating living animals, for 
although it paralyses the powers of motion it is said not 
only to be useless for deadening pain, but actually to 
increase the normal powers of sensation. 

What wonder if the experiments tried with impunity by 
students of surgery upon animals are afterwards continued 
in hospitals, in a more or less modified form, as “explora- 
tion operations” (I here quote an expression I have often 
heard used by an eminent surgeon) upon those who are too 
poor and too ill to go elsewhere. 

Most people, however callous, would cry out with in- 
dignation if their own cat or dog were to be taken for 
torture; yet this would be a purely sentimental objection, 
and personal affection really has nothing whatever to do 
with the moral question. Were those who now vaguely 
deplore vivisection compelled themselves to witness the tor- 
tures inflicted, vivisection would be forbidden bv law in less 
than six weeks. It is the secrecy of the experiments and 
the fear of libel actions, in which the onus of “legal proof” 
rests on the accuser, which prevents the general public from 
knowing, and those who do know from publishing the facts. 
It is not everybody who can afford to pay £500 for speak- 
ing the truth. 

Good, however, can be done by forcible condemnation 
of vivisection by the Press and public. I think all fair- 
minded, unprejudiced persons will agree that the Royal 
Commission should have held its inquiry publicly, and 
allowed the evidence to be fairly and honourably sifted by 
all who cared to study it. That a secret inquiry with closed 
doors should have been insisted upon suggests that the 
truth could not bear the light of criticism, and has thrown 
discredit upon the intentions of the Commission. 

I am a member of no society, league, or club of any 
kind, and speak only as an outsider. 
The scientific point of view no doubt is that the end 





justifies the means. Nevertheless, I know that the pain 
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which can be suffered by a living body without death merci- 
fully ending it transcends the utmost bounds of human 
imagination, and I must emphatically state my conviction 
that vivisection without anesthetics is a crime against 
nature and an abuse of power which is inadmissible upon 
any ground whatsoever, being degrading to those who per- 
petrate it and intolerable to any just mind. Taking this 
view of the question, it is immaterial to me whether any 
one among the millisuns of useless experiments that have 
been made at such terrible cost has prolonged a human 
life for a few days or reduced human suffering in isolated 
instances, or otherwise “benefited humanity.” Whether 
vivisection Aas been of use in making important discoveries, 
and if so whether the same discoveries could not equally 
well have been made under anesthetics, are questions which 
nobody appears inclined to answer except by vague generali- 
ties. 

The conversations I have heard between surgeons on 
the subject incline me to believe that the results in mini- 
mising human pain are more than doubtful. In fact, it 
would appear possible that human suffering has actually 
been increased thereby, as surgeons become daily freer 
with the knife upon slighter pretexts. 

People are so much afraid of being contemptuously 
termed “sentimentalists” or accused of being “ retrograde 
and opposed to progress” that they fear to speak out, and 
the object of this letter is to exhort them, even if they 
will not face the moral question, to have the courage of 
their opinions and the generosity at least to take up the 
defence of their own domestic animals. 

In the fulness of life and strength it is difficult to 
realise pain and death, but in the day when death comes 
to each of us, and our eyes are opened to the immensity of 
its agony, we shall be glad if we can look back and say 
that we have done our best to lessen the sum of physical 
pain endured even by the meanest of living creatures. Let 
us advance science by all legitimate means; let us even 
consent to vivisect our animals if our surgeons can prove 
that they cannot learn upon dead subjects ; but if the sub- 
ject must be alive in order to satisfy the requirements of 
science, let it be in a condition of complete anzsthesia 
during the operation, and, to the honour of humanity, let 
it be killed without returning to a consciousness of pain. 

As animals take anesthetics badly it would be neces- 
sary that competent anesthetists should be attached officially 
to every laboratory, as otherwise the trouble and expense of 
securing a proper administration of anesthetics would cause 
it to be neglected. 

What may be termed “ natural ” disease, accidents, etc., 
cause enough suffering in the world already to appal any 
reasoning mind, and if to be decently humane to those 
creatures entrusted to our care and mercy, and who cannot 
defend themselves, is to be “unscientific,” then I must 
plead guilty to the charge of unscientific morality, and if 
the infliction of fiendish tortures upon highly-organised 
living beings is “progress,” then in heaven’s name let us 
go back to the Stone Age, where these civilised atrocities 
were unknown, and pain could never become a fine art or 
surpass the limits nature has set to it.—Yours, etc., 


et J. Lyrtron. 
London, S.W., December 12, 1906. 


CRIMINAL LAW REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


“IR,--While I regret that the Criminal Appeal Bill can 
hardly pass this session, the time may not be inopportune 
for making some further remarks as to the need that exists 
for it. Many of your readers are aware of the cases in 
Dorsetshire in which vagrants were flogged with the birch 
rod for sleeping out at night. The Home Secretary lately 
stated that his predecessor hag expressed his strong dis- 
approval of these punishments and that in that respect 
he ewtirely agreed with his predecessor This announce- 
mem was the first intimation that the public received on 
the subject, and | infer that the opinion of the two Home 
Secretaries was only communicated to a single court of 
quarter sessions. And Mr. Gladstone said nothing of any 


promise by the chairman of that court not to repeat the 
It may be said that the Criminal Appeal Bill would 
not remedy this evil, but I am not writing in favour of 
any bill, but of a court of criminal appeal. If. such a 
court were instituted and held its sittings in public, we 
should soon learn ‘ie defects of the bill and how to amend 
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them. If, on the other hand, we wait for a bill perfect 
in all its details we may wait till the Greek Kalends. 

Erroneous convictions often result from the prisoner being 
taken by surprise, either by the Crown springing new evi- 
dence on him or not calling witnesses whom they were 
expected to call. It should be borne in mind on this 
subject that generally speaking the prisoner has to bear all 
the expenses of the trial even when he is acquitted, and it 
is therefore incumbent on him to economise as much as 
possible unless he happens to be a wealthy man. In the 
case of Mrs. Maybrick the evidence of Dr. (now Sir Thomas) 
Stevenson came on her by surprise. Indeed, her husband's 
viscera were sent to the doctor at so late a period that 
the analysis was incomplete when the trial commenced. 
In the case of P.C. Rolls the evidence of a woman who 
said she was present when he arrested Wheelerbread was 
likewise a complete surprise, and his advocates believe that 
they could now prove that this woman was elsewhere on 
the night in question. In the case of Kelsall, the first man 
to enter the house after Mrs. Kelsall’s death was a fireman 
named Holt. The Crown did not call him, and the pri- 
soner’s solicitor had omitted to summon him, apparently 
because he had no doubt that the Crown would do so. The 
doctor who was called in was of opinion from the attitude 
in which he found the body that she had not fallen and 
upset the lamp on herself (during her husband's absence), 
which was the defence. Mr. Holt, it is stated, would have 
sworn that the body was moved before the doctor saw it. 
In the late case of Edalji the injured horse was visited by 
a veterinary surgeon soon after it was found, when he 
directed it to be destroyed. The Crown was expected to 
call him, but did not; but in this case the prisoner did 
so. In consequence of the number of outrages of this 
character which had occurred near Great Wyrley, two con- 
stables had been directed to watch the field where the 
horse was kept, with some other fields, during the night, 
and it is stated that as the police suspected Edalji they 
also kept a watch on the Vicarage, where he slept. Plainly, 
all these constables might have had something important to 
say, but the Crown produced none of them, and they were 
not summoned on behalf of the prisoner. It may be 
assumed that (if the prisoner knew their names) they were 
not communicative as to what they could tell, and there- 
fore it would have been a risk on his part to summon them 
for examination. Mr. Edalji, however, tells us in his 
article that his counsel, “ after considering the evidence for 
the prosecution, as given at the magisterial hearing, came 
to the conclusion that it was so palpably ridiculous on the 
face of it that there was no need to incur the expense of 
calling any witnesses at all,” and that consequently he 
refrained to a large extent from calling witnesses. A large 
part of the evidence in this case is therefore unknown to 
the public. How far it was laid before the Home Secretary 
in the shape of affidavits 1 do not know, but the Home 
Office does not publish such affidavits or state whether it 
believes them or not. Nobody outside of the Home Office, 
1 believe, still knows whether they did or did not believe 
the affidavit of Mr. V. C. Blake in the case of Mrs. May- 
brick. 

The first trial of Beck afforded an example of springing 
a surprise on the prisoner and winning the game thereby. 
Before the magistrates it was asserted that Beck was Smith, 
and the Crown produced a witness who swore to the iden- 
tity, while Mr. Gurrin declared that the documents known 
to have been written by Smith were in his opinion in the 
handwriting of Beck. Beck was accordingly committed 
for trial on a number of charges, all but one of which 
asserted that he was Smith ; and his legal advisers naturally 
came to the trial in full confidence that they had only to 
prove that he was not Smith in order to obtain an acquittal. 
Suddenly at the trial the prosecutors completely changed 
their tactics. All allegations as to the identity of Beck and 
Smith were dropped, and the Crown proceeded on a single 
charge in which this identity was not asserted. Mr. Gurrin 
was put in the box to prove that the incriminating docu- 
ments were in the handwriting of Beck. He was asked (in 
substance), “ Did you not state that they were in the hand- 
writing of a man named Smith?” The Crown counsel 
made a captious objection to this question, and the pre- 
siding judge having erroneously allowed it, the whole de- 
fence was excluded, and the Crown won the game accord- 
ingly. I confess that as the Crown had given up the con- 
tention that Beck and Smith were identical I cannot see 
on what possible ground it could be contended that evidence 
to the effect that the incriminating documents were in the 
handwriting of Smith was not good evidence in favour of 
the prisoner. But why the Home Office took up the theory 
of the identity of Beck and Smith after the Crown had 
abandoned it at the trial is still more incomprehensible. 
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Open justice is one of our great boasts, but till we 
have an efficient court of criminal appeal we will not have 
it. Would we be satisfied by a secret trial followed (in case 
of an appeal) by an open inquiry before the Home Secre- 
tary? But how is this worse than the converse process ?— 
Yours, etc., LEx. 


LIBERAL POLICY ON THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—May I claim the indulgence of your columns with 
reference to the criticisms passed upon a letter on this 
subject, which I ventured to write to you and which you 
were good enough to give publicity to in your issue of 
December 1? 

In that letter I expressly stated that it was not my 
intention to “discuss the merits, or otherwise, of ‘ Disin- 
terested Management.’” I endeavoured to show that the 
supporters of Disinterested Management, by urging forward 
that question and by their persistent agitation in favour 
of such a plan, were risking the possibility of serious 
division amongst temperance reformers. To that opinion 
I still adhere. Your correspondents, Mr. J. M. Hogge and 
Mr. MacCallum Scott, practically ignore the main point 
of my letter and enter upon a defence of the Disinterested 
Management scheme. 

I must regretfully decline to follow these gentlemen in 
such a discussion, as the wisdom or otherwise of Dis- 
interested Management is quite beside the point. 

What we have to bear in mind is the fact that Tem- 
perance Reformers, including the majority of the leaders of 
the “ Disinterested Management Scheme,” can find a com- 
mon ground in supporting a bill embodying all or “ some” 
of the following reforms: 

(1) The insertion of a time limit to the 1904 Act. 

(2) The restoration and enlargement of the discretionary 
powers of licensing magistrates. 

(3) Shorter hours of sale. 

(4) Control of clubs. 

(5) Non-employment of barmaids. 

(6) Closing on election days. 

(7) Sunday closing. 

(8) Local option. ; 

Surely there is quite sufficient here to vcupgithe at- 
tention even of a strong Liberal House of Co ms like 
the present one, and I venture to think that the Government 
will not |-ok with approbation upon the pushing forward 
of a scheme which would divide the Cabinet and cause 
endless dissension amongst the supporters of the Liberal 
Party. 

I must, then, again express the opinion that, should 
the supporters of Disinterested Management persist in their 
policy of advocating a scheme so fateful to the unity of 
the Temperance Party, then indeed must they be regarded 
as the Extremists on this question. 

In conclusion, one can only hope that even yet wiser 
counsels may prevail, and that Sir Thomas Whittaker and 
his friends—many of whom have done excellent service in 
the cause of temperance in the past—will, for the time 
being, at any rate, lay aside this scheme and unite with 
other Temperance Reformers in getting something done.— 
Yours, etc., 

Wm. Simms, JUN. 


“BISHOPS OR BIBLE?” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—As our discussion arose out of your reference to 
the Sixth Article, may I end it—for my part—with a refer- 
ence to another ? Your note to my last letter has put me 
into a personal difficulty, for, on looking up references to 
the position of the State in regard to the Church, I find in 
the Thirty-seventh Article these words: “We give not to 
our Princes the ministering of God’s Word.” 

So I am driven to ask myself whether it can be lawful 
for me, except as a Passive Resister, to consent to the 
State taking to itself such authority in teaching some sort 
of a religion as is claimed for it? And are not those who 





entirely repudiate such a claim the only people who are 


really honest in their loyalty to the Articles on term# 
of assent to which they have accepted their offices in the 
Church ?—Yours, etc., : 

H. A. KENNEDY. 


THE BISHOPS AND THE NEW HYMNAL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The two Archbishops and the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Durham have followed the lead of the Bishop 
of Bristol in expressing disapproval of the New Hymnal. 

The majority of bishops, however, including our 
London Fathers, Dr. Ingram and Dr. Talbot, have, I 
believe, made no sign as yet. Do they approve or disap- 
prove ? They can hardly remain neutral. If they ap- 
prove, why have they not the courage of their convictions, 
even at the risk of disagreement with their episcopal 
brethren ? 

If they disapprove, why, again, have they not the 
courage to say so? Can it be that they are afraid of the 
small but self-assertive knot of the medievalising clergy? 

Anyhow, what is one to think of the unity of the 
bishops and of their spiritual guidance ?—Yours, etc., 

A SILLY SHEEP. 

New University Club, St. James-street, S.W. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—While it has become evident to everyone capable 
of reading the signs of the times that the constitution of 
the House of Lords cannot remain as it is, .it is equally 
clear that there is nothing like a general agreement as 
to what should take its place. 

This unformed state of public opinion on a matter of 
pressing political importance is to be attributed not only 
to the great difficulty of the constitutional problem to be 
solved, but also to the fact that the subject has’ not re- 
ceived proper consideration. Hence there is a danger of 
our being led into hasty and ill-considered legislation, or 
of reform being unduly postponed. Every available means 
should therefore be taken to promote discussion of the sub- 
ject. For this purpose, the first step to be taken would 
seem to be the appointment of a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry, consisting of such men as Mr. Bryce, Lord Rose- 
bery, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Davey, Lord Courtney, Mr. 
Sidney Webb, and Sir Courtenay Ibert, to take evidence 
and report on the best way of reforming the constitution of 


_ the Upper House. We should then have a basis of inform.- 


tion on which further action could be founded, as we have 
not at present.—Yours, etc., 
E. A. WHITTUCK. 
Bath, December 13, 1906. 





CHRYSOLEPSY. 


. WAS sung of yore how Jason bold 
Sought for a magic fleece of gold, 

Sought it through perils manifold, 

Now eastward and now westward rolled 
Mid argonautic clamour. 


How Danaé too as frail as glass, 
Was pent in wondrous tower of brass 
Proof against Sol and Boreas, 
‘Until with golden shower for pass 
Zeus did the maid enamour. 


Jason and captive Danaé 
Were less bemused, methinks, than h 
Yon modern mammon devotee, 
Whose spell-bound heart good angels see 
The thrall of golden glamour. 
T. ve P 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


SAVAGERY AND CIVILISATION IN 
MALAY.* 


By J. A. FARRER. 


N R. SKEAT and Mr. Blagden have conferred a 

signal benefit on anthropology by collecting 
within the space of two large volumes all that a 
reasonable curiosity can desire to know about the wild 
aborigines of the Malay Peninsula. Of the origin and 
history of these people little is known, but the books or 
treatises which deal with them form a bibliography as 
thick as their own jungle, and to have brought into 
focus information hitherto lost in a maze of more than 
250 works constitutes a service for which anthropolo- 
gists may well be grateful. To this infor- 
mation the joint authors have added not only the 
results of their own personal observations but the 
facts contained in many yet unpublished materials. 
The whole thus constitutes a storehouse of valuable 
facts, and is likely to be for many years the standard 
work on these curious nomadic people, who still often 
pitch their dwellings in trees and stand in that eiemen- 
tary relationship to surrounding nature from which all 
civilised life has been slowly evolved. 

This aboriginal population of conjecturally 
18,000 souls represents three races of distinct types: 
the Negritos or Semang, whose hair is woolly and 
whose chief weapon is the bow; the Sakai, whose 
hair is wavy and whose chief weapon is their singular 
blowpipe; and the Jakun, whose hair is smooth 
and whose chief weapon is the spear. Of these 
weapons the most interesting is the blowpipe. With 
the poisoned darts, which they shoot from their mouths 
through these tubes of bamboo, the Sakai have obtained 
a wonderful mastery over the birds and beasts that sur- 
round them, and a man equipped with a blowpipe can 
apparently face a tiger with as much equanimity. 
as a rifle would afford to a civilised sportsman] 
Wonderful, too, is their knowledge of poisons and 
their skill in graduating the potency of their letha 
charge to the kind of creature they wish to make their 
prey. It is chiefly from the ipoh, or upas, tree that 
their poison is prepared; nor are they ignorant of 
efficacious antidotes. But can we believe that common 
earth is a real antidote against blood-poisoning ? And 
if it is, does even Herodotus record anything more 
wonderful than the story of the discovery of so simple 
a remedy? For did not a man once learn it of a crow, 
which, being hit by a poisoned dart, flew to the ground, 
and, having swallowed some earth, straightway flew 
back to the sky; indebted for the saving of its life to 
its medical knowledge. 

The fact that anthropology is specially able to avail 
itself of the aid of photography constitutes it one of 
the most progressive of the sciences. Mr. Skeat's 


__*,PAGAN RACES OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. By Walter 
William Skeat and Charles Otto Blagden. Two volumes. 
(London: Macmillan. 1906. 42s. net.) 

_ * British MALAyA: An Account of the Origin and Progress 
of British Influence in Malay. By Sir Frank Swettenham. 
(London: John Lane. 1906. 163. net.) 





book emphasises this reflection ; for nothing could be 
more helpful than the photographs which in these 
volumes so lavishly illustrate all the phases of the life 
of these aborigines. Especially is this true of the 
charm-patterns incised by them on their blowpipes, 
quivers, magical tubes, or on their women’s combs of 
bamboo. Of the artisticdesigns of these patterns, or 
of the clever interpretations of the figures engraved on 
them in explanation of their mythology, it would be 
almost impossible to form an idea without the ample 
assistance now afforded by the camera. As it is, the 
most weird and apparently meaningless designs are 
now made to reveal the secret of their meaning, whilst 
the key thus supplied suggests the hope that the 
greater facilities thereby afforded for comparison with 
the decorative designs of other races may eventually 
lead to conclusions of great and unexpected interest to 
the comparative ethnologist. Nothing could be more 
brilliant than the researches made, under the auspices 
of the chief anthropologists of Berlin, by Mr. Vaughan- 
Stevens in this department of knowledge, though 
caution is needed in the acceptance of many of his 
theories. In the charms incised on these bamboo staffs, 
often describing the character of a country with the 
accuracy of a written letter by means of abbreviated 
symbols of plants or creatures completely convention- 
alised, we are carried back to the very beginnings of 
an alphabet and a written language similar to those 
from which our own letters in far-off days are now 
known to have been developed. 

The Nature myths of the lower races take us back 
to the childhood of the human race, from which the 
most advanced scientific thought of our own day has 
been gradually evolved. The Malay jungle-folk show 
in a marked degree the tendency of primitive thought 
to interpret all natural phenomena as the manifesta- 
tions of human personalities. Sun, moon, and stars 
are human beings like themselves, and the theory 
invented by them accounts plausibly for the pheno- 
mena. What can surpass the following notion 
in absurdity: that the sun and moon are two 
women, and the stars the children of the moon ? Origi- 
nally the sun had as many star-children as the moon, 
but, fearing lest their too large families should afflict 
mankind with an excess of light and heat, both mothers 
agreed to devour their own offspring. True to her 
bargain the sun consumed her children, while the 
crafty moon hid hers. The rage of the sun at this de- 
ception has caused her ever since to pursue the moon, 
with intent to kill; but she never gets further than a 
good bite (which is the cause of aneclipse). Still, from 
fear of her pursuer, the moon never dares let her 
children out by daylight, and that is why the stars only 
shine at night: a perfectly natural and satisfactory 
explanation of the phenomenon. 

And if it is natural and easy for the lower races 
thus tu regard the heavenly bodies as human, how much 
easier is it for them to regard the animal creation 
around them not merely as animated by human 
motives, but as also actually human? The Besesi 
firmly believe that tigers, deer, crocodiles, and pigs 
embody the souls of their deceased chiefs. The 
doctrine of re-incarnation, which has entered into so 
many philosophies of our race, forms the elementary 
basis of the barbarian mind. The mourners of a 
certain tribe finding no traces of a chief buried seven 
days before, save his clothes and his shroud 
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and seeing a large Siamang ape swinging on the 
branches of a tree which overhung his grave, 
jumped unhesitatingly to the conclusion, and adhered 
to it ever afterwards, that this ape was their departed 
Batin. But it is not only at or after death that the 
human soul is thus transferable into the body of a 
brute ; the change can be effected at any time in life, at 
least by certain individuals. One of the grimmest 
realities of jungle life is the tiger, but the jungle tribes 
do not believe in tigers, for they know that all tigers 
are men, who by sorcery assume at a moment’s notice 
a tiger’s shape and strength for the better wreaking of 
a malevolent revenge. But, after all, is it for us to 
throw stones at the Mantras, seeing that not longer 
ago than the seventeenth century our own ancestors 
believed as firmly in the instantaneous convertibility of 
women into hares? And is it more logical to think 
that a human soul can so pass into a tiger after death 
than to think that it can so pass during the lifetime of 
its possessor? Is re-incarnation one whit more philo- 
sophic than trans-incarnation ? 

But the abyss between primitive and civilised 
thought has widened in the recent centuries. With 
us the idea of trans-incarnation only survives in the 
firm belief of children in the power of their parents to 
turn at a word into wolves or bears. But when we 
pass from the region of thought to that of morals, the 
difference is less conspicuous between the two ex- 
tremes inthe scale of civilisation. A blameless moral 
simplicity seems the characteristic feature of these 
jungle tribes, with whom crime is hardly known, the 
laws are few, and the penalties mild. Some of our poli- 
tical reformers might be moved to envy by such testi- 
mony about the Semang as that ‘‘ Complete equality 
exists as between individuals and _ caste is 
unknown. Even the chief is on an equal footing 
with his men, except when in discharge of his 
official duties. . . . All their property is in common.’ 
Collectivism has been anticipated by these simple 
children of the forest : among the Sakai ‘ individual 
property does not exist ; its place is taken by family 
property,” cultivation being a common task and the 
produce equally divided. We come nearer to primitive 
Christianity among these tribes than we can ever hope 
to come in the capitals of Europe. ‘‘ They are a 
most peaceful race, and now, at all events, never make 
war on each other or go in for any sort of inter-tribal 
fighting.” Here at least they point to Europe the 
better way. They have’no military customs nor 
organisation for the anthropologist to describe. They 
constitute the mental antipodes to the Roberts-Haldane 
idea that the noblest function of man is to be trained as 
an expert in slaughter. But against their enlightened 
philosophy in this respect must be set the fact, or the 
explanation, that hitherto neither Mohammedanism nor 
Christianity has won their allegiance. 

One cannot but rejoice that the establishment of 
the British Protectorate has been for these virtuous 
nomads an unmitigated blessing. Under the Portu- 
guese (1511-1641) and under the Dutch (1641-1795) 
the Malays were suffered to persecute and exploit the 
aborigines to their hearts’ content. The British 
Empire is seen at its best in the protection it has 
afforded them from the raids of the Malays. The 
danger now is lest they should become so assimilated 
to their more powerful neighbours as to lose their 
distinctiveness of language and custom, ‘ their purity 








of blood, and their natural truthfulness and honesty.” 
For the fact remains, and 


“it is but scant justice to acknowledge it, that rude and 
unsophisticated as these people are, yet in some respects 
they are vastly superior to the races by whom they are 
likely to be absorbed—more honest, more truthful, less 
covetous, more free in every way from crime; and on this 
account, as well as on others, they have a foremost claim 
on the consideration of the responsible Government.” 


To those of us whose ‘‘ Imperial thinking” has any 
concern for the welfare of the lower social strata of 
our empire this conclusion of Mr. Skeat gives food for 
reflection. 

To gain a complete idea of the people of the Malay 
Peninsula it is necessary and natural to turn from the 
aborigines to the Malays, and the book on “ British 
Malaya,” just published by Sir Frank Swettenham, 
late Governor of the Straits Colony, supplies oppor- 
tunely the requisite supplementary knowledge. Nothing 
could be more interesting than the history the writer 
gives of the steps by which the now flourish- 
ing Federated Malay States have emerged from 
the condition of anarchy which prevailed when 
the Straits first became a Crown Colony in 1867. In 
this history he has himself played a distinguished part, 
having been Assistant Resident to the first Resident 
British officer appointed for the State of Selangor 
when by the Treaty of Pangkor in 1874 this method of 
intervention in the Malay States was inaugurated. The 
Resident, merely advisory at first, has become a real 
ruler, to the satisfaction and contentment of the Malays 
themselves. The development of Malaya under the 
auspices of enlightened British officers is one of the 
brightest features of recent Imperial history, nor, if 
anyone is still in doubt about Free Trade, need he go 
beyond the illustration afforded in its favour by the 
prosperity of the Malay States. 

It is a matter for rejoicing that the British Pro- 
tectorate has put an end in Malaya to the practice of 
debt-slavery. By this ingenious custom any creditor 
who claimed a debt from another, often constituted by 
a fine for a purely fictitious offence, could detain him, 
his wife, and children as his slaves, and transfer them 
by inheritance, like any other chattel. It was mainly 
in opposition to this evil custom that Mr. Birch, the 
first Resident of Perak, lost his life in 1875. Though 
quickly suppressed in the other states, it was not till 
1884 that it was finally abolished in Perak, under the 
beneficent administration of Sir Hugh Low. 

But whilst his enthusiasm for a success to which 
he has himself so patriotically contributed has led Sir 
Frank Swettenham to levy a rather heavy tribute on a 
reader’s patience, the interests of the anthropologist 
have not been entirely sacrificed to those of the politi- 
cian. He has nothing to tell us of the aborigines of 
Malaya, but the chapter on the Malay himself, on his 
customs, arts, and literature, raises one’s admiration 
for that representative of the human family. From Sir 
Frank we get first-hand information acquired in the 
only right way, for, as he truly says: 


‘It is necesary to speak, read, and write the language, 
to sympathise with the people, to live in their houses, join 
in their festivities, be allowed to listen to their prayers, to 
attend the rites of marriage andof burial; . . . The 
searcher after knowledge must journey with them by land, 
and river, and sea; he must take the field withthem, . ._ 
help them when in difficulty, share their sorrows and their 
joys, respect their prejudices, be kind to their super- 
stitions, and always treat them with consideration.” 


Researches conducted in this spirit cannot fail to 
be of value, and his chapter on the Malay is in con- 
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sequence the most valuable one in British Malaya 
In the last century the three chief authorities on the 
Malay language were Marsden, Raffles, and Crawford, 
but much of their information was inaccurate ; and it 
is to be regretted that the Malay dictionary, compiled 
by Sir F. Swettenham and Mr. Hugh Clifford, should 
have failed to secure sufficient encouragement from 
the Government to enable it to be published. One of 
the most valuable portions of the book by Mr. Skeat 
and Mr. Blagden is the contribution to philology made 
by Mr. Blagden’s ‘‘ Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Dialects,” and it is to be hoped that the 
language of their more civilised neighbours, the 
Malays, will eventually have similar justice done to it 
by the completion of the abandoned dictionary. 

It is curious to find that the Malays often employ 
(or used to) tin-diviners, who discovered tin by a wand, 
just as our water-diviners discover water, or profess to 
discover it. The Chinese, who first developed the tin 
mines of Malaya, have always followed the advice of 
this diviner, and ‘‘ often with the happiest results.” It 
is on their tin mines that the Malay States mainly 
depend for their revenues, and it is the Chinese that 
form the bedrock of Malayan prosperity. ‘* Their 
energy and enterprise have made the Malay States what 
they are to-day, and it would be impossible to over- 
state the obligation which the Malay Government and 
people are under to these hard-working, capable, and 
law-abiding aliens.” It may be so in Malaya, but law- 
abidingness is hardly the quality one would predicate 
of them in South Africa. Sir Frank Swettenham pays 
them the highest tribute of praise. But there are 
Chinese and Chinese. 





JOHN CALVIN. 
By THE Rev. A. M. Farrpairn, D.D. 
Joun Catvin. By Williston Walker. (“ Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion.”) New York and London: G, P,. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ir was by a happy inspiration that the editor of the Heroes 
of the Reformation entrusted the life of John Calvin to the 
competent hands of Professor Williston Walker, the suc- 
cessor of an honoured friend, Dr. Fisher, who happily 
still lives, as Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Vale. In Professor Walker's previous books, 
especially in taose dealing with the creeds and with the 
history of the Congregational churches, he showed his 
high efficiency and independence of mind as a historian. 
The standard he there attained has here been more than 
maintained. The book belongs to a popular series ; yet it 
is a book written by a scholar for scholars, which means 
not that it is either dry or uninteresting, but that it is 
accurate and well-informed. John Calvin is a man more 
written about than understood, and many imagine they 
can write about him without the qualifications that come 
f knowledge and of study. But all such imaginings are 
vain, for no historical question, least of all if it is a ques- 
tion that stil] lives, as most of those in ecclesiastical his- 
tory do, can be discussed by the mere light of nature; it 
rather needs one who has shunned delights and _ lived 
laborious days, aye and nights, too. But if knowledge 
is a Sine qua non, impartiality is rather more so, especially 
if both he who writes and he who is written about is a 
theologian pledged to the maintenance of a system which 
is neither free nor noble. 

Calvin is a man who ought to have an extraordinary 
fascination for any biographer who is also an historian, 
for he is a man not only known to history but one who 
made it. He belongs, indeed, rather to the second than 
to the first generation of Reformers, becoming one by 





compulsion rather than by choice. Luther, Zwingli, and 
Erasmus stood near enough to be in the strict sense con- 
temporaries—the one born in 1467 was the elder; Luther, 
born 1483, Zwingli, born 1484, were the youngest; but 
Calvin was not born till 1509. But while he belonged to 
the second generation he more than any man may be said 
to have prevented the final absorption of the Reforma- 
tion in Rome, and made it permanent. Luther, indeed, 
is a man that one must be a veritable hater of his kind to 
dislike ; but hatred of Calvin seems, in certain cases, to 
run in the very blood, though I know no man who has 
been more splenJidly honoured by devout interpretation 
and reverent service. He built on the shores of Lake 
Léman not an ideal city—for he was too much in earnest 
to build a city -that should be the ideal of classes 
too leisured to be either serious or sincere, but he made 
out of most intractable elements a model society, a society 
that may be described as a veritable city of God. There 
martyrs were educated; there men too good to be re- 
tained at home found a refuge ; there they learned to live 
for the glory of God and for the good of man. From it 
flowed streams that fertilised not only France and Swit- 
zerland, but Germany anid Holland; indeed, wherever 
men were in earnest about religion these streams could be 
said to water the soil. The Puritanism of England, the 
Presbyterianism of Scotland, the religion of America, was 
made higher and purer by the influence of Geneva. 

It is good for no Church to be ignobly resisted, or to 
feel that the men who resist it deserve to be despised. I 
have great sympathy with Gottfried Arnold, who used to 
argue that a heretic was a nobler being than an orthodox 
believer, for the simple reason that it cost a man much 
to be the one; he got only profit from being the other. 
And nothing shows a Church to be so intrinsically bad as 
the endeavour after the moral depreciation of its oppo- 
nents. It would be easy, indeed, to draw up a list of 
those that hated Calvin, and find, in the majority of 
cases, that hatred was the sincerest form of flattery. He 
had the defects of his time and temper; but he never 
played into the hands of an opponent like Luther in his 
famous controversy with Erasmus. He could be bitter like 
Eck, Luther’s old opponent, as when he. described Farel 
as “a _ barbarous sophist,” inter illiteratos  stolide 
exuliantis. He also disliked and inspired dislike in men 
like Noel Beda, or in those he termed “ Libertines,” at 
Geneva. But over against such rare cases we have only to 
observe the kind of men he attracted, and bound to him- 
self and his faith with hoops of steel. These include, 
confining ourselves to those mentioned in his correspond- 
ence, names of reformers like Bullinger, Martin Bucar, 
William Farel, his lifelong friend Viset, the ideal Swiss 
pastors John and Jacob Sturm ; or men both German and 
Lutheran, like Melancthon, Hedio, Boentz, Justus Jonas, 
and men characteristically English like Cranmer, Grin- 
dal, Hooper, Coverdale, Whittingham, Somerset; or men 
so characteristic of Poland as John a Lasco; of Scotland 
as John Knox; or of Italy, where men, in breaking away 
from the Roman Church, tended to go in theology farther 
than he approved, like Lzlius Socinus, Bernard Ochino, 
so much so that even when they stayed in his school they 
developed, almost out of recognition, his own theological 
system, like Peter Martyr and Zanchius. I do not deny 
that he was often very unfair to opponents, for he was 
essentially a man of his day; the men to whom he was too 
severe were scholars like Castellio, heretics like Servetus, 
physicians like Balsec, dogmatists like Pighius. But even 
with such names thrown in we can only say that Calvin, 
measure] by the quality of the men he drew to ‘him and 
made fast friends for life, stands out, for the grace, the 
strength, the dignity of his character, in his own age as 
he would have done in ours. 

Calvin, at first intended for the Church, was by the 
imperious will of his father, while little more than a 
boy, made a lawyer and trained for the Jaw. He is one 
of the great jurists, therefore, who have more than even 
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theologians adorned the history of doctrine. “Whether 
Paul was a lawyer or not is a little doubtful, though he 
speaks with a reverence for law which perhaps is seldom 
characteristic of the man familiar with the way in which 
it can be bent to serve his own will or his Sients’ in- 
terests. But Tertullian was essentially a Roman jurist 
and stoic, who carried his stoical philosophy no less than 
his legal lore into the interpretation of doctrine. The 
theory of Atonement we associate with the name of 
Anselum shows that even an eminent ecclesiastic could 
be a lawyer. It turns so much upon his doctrine of merit 
and of satisfaction, of “jus” and of “lex,” that a man has 
to study law in history, and especially in the history of 
Anselum’s own time, in order fully to understand his 
thoughts and his doctrine. More than a generation after 
Calvin we have one continental and one English lawyer 
who were as eminent in theology as in Jaw—Hugo Grotius, 
who was born in 1583, and John Selden, born in Sussex 
the year after. Both, I have said, were scholars. Selden 
was famous for his inquiries into legal lore and in its 
theological aspects, and we owe to him not only re- 
searches in the history of tithes—which he proved to be 
as characteristic of pre-Christian religions as of the 
Christian, coming to us rather from ancient Rome than 
from ancient Israel—but in the Syrian religions and 
deities, and in law, whether Gentile or Semitic, amongst 
the Hebrews as well as amongst nations that lived and 
died in a state of nature. As to Grotius, he was both 
scholar and thinker, and gave us a commentary on the 
New Testament, an apologistic inquiry into the truth of 
the Christian religion, as well as sundry speculations that, 
though rooted in law, had remarkable influence on the 
history of theology, as notably in his De Satisfactione, 
which was a discussion of atonement, where the idea of 
“rectos”” was substituted for the idea of “rex,” the idea 
of law for the idea of personal rule, public for private 
justice, and an expedient which allowed the remission 
of sin for the direct and unconditional payment of a debt. 
To the order, then, of juristical thinkers and scholars 
Calvin belonged. Men who judge him harshly ought to 
remember his training ; his mind was formed more by legal 
severity than by evangelical grace. 

One of the most satisfactory discussions in this book 
is concerned with Calvin’s relation to Servetus. No 
attempt is made to extenuate it, and the author says wisely 
enough that “one must as far as possible divest one- 
self of the prejudgments which three centuries and a half 
of progress in religious freedom since that time have en- 
gendered, and try to look upon it from the common 
view-point of the sixteenth century.” This way of look- 
ing at it is quite correct, and precisely what a historian 
would do in ordinary circumstances. Our author, in- 
deed, says quite truly that Servetus’s martyrdom “con- 
stitutes the most discussed episode of the Reformation 
age.” It was not nearly so brutal as any one of the 
many judicial murders perpetrated in France or in Italy. 
It had no such effect on thought as we find, for example, 
of the persecutions in Italy, where literature excelled 
when the sixteenth century opened and died ere its close ; 
or in Spain, where the one great piece of native literature 
is the work of a contemporary of Calvin, whose imagina- 
tion and inventive faculty passed to no other, but died 
in face of the auto-de-fés. I do not intend, indeed, to 
extenuate Calvin’s conduct in the matter of Servetus; I 
hand him willingly over to those who glory in forgetting 
in this case the principles that guide their criticism in 
every other. All I have to say is better said in the words 
of Castellio than in my own. In his Contra Libellum 
Calvini, he says, “to kill a man is not to defend: a doc- 
trine ; it is simply to kill one man.” One does not illus- 
trate faith by burning a man; but he makes faith illus- 
trious by burnishing it. 

But the least satisfactory part of this book is the 
account it gives of Calvin’s theology. It is here where 
one feels it hardest to be just to the man. He would 
not, indeed, have allowed a distinction we may be in- 





clined to draw between his doctrine and his discipline. 
Discipline became a watchword of the Puritan con- 
troversy in England, and was identified rather with ex- 
communication than with instruction. Calvin ever care- 
fully distinguished the two. While discipline, like ex- 
communication, was an act of the Church, the one was 
more purely legal, but the other more purely instru- 
mental. The theology we call Calvin’s is better named 
Augustinian, especially if Augustine be read through the 
two latest treatises in the Palagian controversy, the 
“ De Predestinatione” and the “De Perseverantia Sanc- 
torum.” If it be true that Duns Scotius was a chosen 
master to Calvin as well as Augustine, it can only be 
in the sense that he and Duns laid extra emphasis on 
the will of God, but neither the will nor the God were 
identical with those of Duns. 

One of the least satisfactory elements in this work 
is the want of careful discrimination in the statement of 
the doctrine of Holy Scripture. ‘There is no allowance 
made for movement in Calvin’s own mind caused by the 
changes in the Church of Rome. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that the Reformers did not at first conceive the 
change which makes the Roman the youngest of all the 
Churches which date from the sixteenth century. It is cer- 
tainly younger than either the Protestant or the Reformed. 
The Augsburg Confession says little about Scripture, 
and does not pronounce any definite doctrine as Pro- 
testant. Calvin at first was content to assume that the 
Roman as well as the Reformed Church is built on Holy 
Scripture, and that it was altogether a matter of inter- 
pretation to determine the kind of religion the New Testa- 
ment revealed and how the Churches stood related to it. 
But when he found the Fathersof Trent formulating a 
doctrine of Holy Scripture that had never been recog- 
nised or acknowledged in the Church, he naturally re- 
coiled and stood by the Scriptures in their literal sense, 
as he had not done in his earlier days. The change in 
Calvin’s mind was, therefore, due to the change in the 
conditions of the problem he faced rather than in him- 
self. 

All I have said before in praise of this book I want 
to say again; and if anyone desires to understand John 
Calvin let him read it carefully, studying and referring 
to the original as he reads it. 





A FRENCH CASSANDRA. 


THE RETURN TO THE LAND. By Saqnator Jules Méline. With 
a Preface by Justin McCarthy. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 5s. 

Tus book, as Mr. Justin McCarthy assures us in his inte- 

resting preface, is full of interest for the English reader, 

almost as interesting as it must be to M. Méline’s fellow- 

countrymen to whom it is primarily addressed. M. 

Méline is well qualified to speak on the subjects with 

which he deals, having been Minister of Agriculture in 

1883-5 and Prime Minister of France for a short period 

in 1896. He is leader of the Moderate Republicans, 

which means that he approaches his subject from a some- 
what Conservative standpoint. M. Méline is frankly an 
ardent Protectionist. To readers of the opposite opinion 
the chief interest of that part of his book will be to ob- 
serve the naif manner in which the elementary preposses- 
sions of the Protectionist attitude of mind are laid bare ; 
the entire argument is based upon the assumption that the 
consuming capacity of the world is a fixed quantity, which 
all the producing nations are struggling to supply. The 
balance of imports and exports is a notion which does not 
appear to have presented itself to M. Méline. Calling at- 
tention in a dithyrambic passage to the progress of 

American exports (in which, by the way, his figures bear 

no kind of relation to those supplied by our Board of 

Trade, or, indeed, to any conceivable state of the facts), 

he adds an ingenuous footnote : 


“ American exports to England have increased during 
the last twenty-three years at the rate of 127 per cent.; to 
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India at the rate of 126 per cent.; to British North 

America at the rate of 322 per cent During the last few 

years American imports have, it should be added, been 

increasing noticeably.” 

As in the above passage, our old friend the percentage 
fallacy pervades M. Meéline’s argument. M. Méline has 
nothing but praise for the German fartels, and for the 
system which enables them to recover the loss they sus- 
tained through “dumping” abroad by overcharging the 
consumers at home. Like all Protectionists, he views 
everything from the standpoint of the producer. If M. 
Méline had been through a three years’ “ Fiscal cam- 
paign” he would doubtless have learned, like the more 
astute of our own Protectionists, to conceal these under- 
lying fallacies beneath a more specious cloak. As it is, 
we may be grateful for his candour. 

Discoloured as it is by his economic outlook, there 
is, nevertheless, much that is of profound interest in M. 
Méline’s concise and graphic description of the industrial 
revolution of the last half century. He divides it into 
three periods—the supremacy (by which he means mono- 
poly) of England, down to 1870; the growth of manufac- 
ture in other countries; and the industrial congestion, 
which he believes to have come to a crisis in 1go1, and 
which he warns us must lead to disaster unless over-pro- 
duction is checked. He would have us believe that in- 
dustrial over-production has developed from an occasional 
symptom into a chronic disease. As proofs of this state- 
ment he advances the general increase in exports and the 
fall of prices in recent years. It is obvious that a 
great deal too much weight may easily be attached to 
these circumstances, and that they are not in themselves 
sufficient to prove the facts which he alleges. This part 
of his book should, however, be read with great attention 
by all who are interested in the problem of unemployment 
and kindred questions. It is, at any rate, certain that 
unemployment thas become a chronic feature of the in- 
dustri-1 situation everywhere with varying degrees of in- 
tensity in different countries and at different times. Again, 
M. Méline’s figures, at all events with regard to this 
country, are misleading, because he omits to make allow- 
ances for the effects of the South African War, which are 
now beginning to pass away. For over-production the 
remedy proposed is an organised check upon expansion, 
brought about by agreement between the various manu- 
facturers. Practically, of course, this spells trusts; per- 
haps M. Méline has not fully considered the undesirable 
effect upon the home consumer which this system brings 
in its train. It is, moreover, open (and in a still greater 
degree) to the objection which he himself brings to the 
proposed limitation of the hours of labour as a temedy 
for unemployment—namely, that in order to be properly 
effective it must be international. As he points out, if 
adopted it must, in combination with the increase of 
labour-saving machinery, lead to further unemployment. 
For this his remedy is the return to the land. 

Whatever may be our opinion as to his long and 
highly controversial introductory chapters, we are here 
on common ground. We may note, in passing, that Pro- 
tection does not appear to have saved France from that 
tural exodus from which we have ourselves suffered. In 
all countries the return to the land is now the cry. In 
all the reasons given for the exodus, and the stock com- 
plaints of the farmer and his men, appear to be very 
similar. Long hours and low wages drive the labourer 
away—small profits and heavy taxation form the burden 
of the farmer’s complaint. Here, again, we may ob- 
serve that the French farmer has not yet succeeded in 
getting the foreigner to pay his rates and taxes for him. 
On the contrary, the average Frenchman is said to pay 
taxation of 83 francs per head—15 francs more than any 
other nation, and the French agriculturist 138 francs. 
Land in France pays 41 per cent. on its revenue, accord- 
ing to the same authority. The superior attractiveness 
of town life is also advanced as a cause of the exodus, 
and it is interesting to note that conscription is given by 
M. Méline as the chief agency familiarising the young 
Frenchman with urban delights and putting him out of 





sympathy with his native village. As to the remedies pro- 
posed, it cannot be said that there is anything very new, 
though there is much that is exceedingly true. The same 
evils seem to exist, the same remedies to be proposed and 
discusse1, on both sides of the Channel. Unfortunately, 
also, the same slow rate of progress seems to prevail. 
Education, says M. Méline, must be better adapted, both 
on its liberal and its technical side, to implant a love of 
the soil in the breasts of our children—girls as well as 
boys. The advantages of co-operation, in spite of the 
striking examples of Denmark: and other countries, do not 
seem to be recognised as quickly in France as M. Méline 
would wish, though we have even more to complain of in 
this respect. The Mutual Loan Bank system seems to be 
well established ; 1,500 agricultural banks are distributing 
at very low rates of interest 40,000,000 francs supplied 
by the Bank of France without any interest at all. In the 
dairy and market garden trades co-operative distribution 
and manufacture is widespread ; societies for the purchase 
of seeds and agricultural requisites are also common. 
Further extension of the system, especially in the direction 
of insurance, is loudly demanded. 

As to systems of land tenure, M. Meéline is strongly 
in favour of occupying ownership as against land nationali- 
sation ; he has a chapter devoted to a passionate denuncia- 
tion of what he calls Agrarian Socialism. Given peasant 
proprietorship as an ideal (it is already to a considerable 
degree prevalent in France), three difficulties have to be 
faced—the fluctuation of Jand values, sub-division, and 
alienation. With regard to the latter, M. Méline advo- 
cates an interesting suggestion, knOwn as the “Bien de 
Famille,” by which a small proprietor can by a legal 
declaration make his house and holding inalienable and 
prevent its seizure by creditors. He is also a warm advo- 
cate of the Garden City scheme, hoping that by the 
establishment of factories in rural districts there would 
grow up a large class of labourers, dividing their time 
between agricultural and industrial work. This certainly 
seems to point to a way out of the problem of intermit- 
tent employment. 

The book touches on a variety of topics in a com- 
paratively small space and is well worth careful perusal. 
English readers may derive much interest and some amuse- 
ment from the scatteréd references to the affairs of our 
own island. It is always well to see ourselves as others 
see us. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPIC TRANSVAAL. 


THE KALEIDOscoric TRANSVAAL. By Carl Jeppe. London: 

Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
War is something like an avalanche. You hear it coming. 
Its roar and rattle reverberate through the land, and in its 
movements it sweeps down upon the unwary with savage 
swiftness. It brings desolation, changes the configuration 
of the country, and leaves nothing behind but the melan- 
choly picture of destruction. Something like this is sug- 
gested by this really entrancing book, the opening and 
concluding chapters of which are like the beginning and 
end of a play. 

First, there is the picture of Arcady with simple, 
easy-going, pastoral life. Then the discovery of gold and 
the new-comer, the interloper bringing disquiet, and then 
the climax of war, which finally hushes the contending 
parties into rueful contemplation. 

The writer of this book of reminiscences left Europe 
with kis family in the early seventies, when he was a mere 
lad in his teens. And the South Africa he ushers us into 
bears little or no resemblance to the sub-continent of 
to-day. Perhaps one of the most pleasing chapters in the 
book is the picture of “Old Pretoria.” Modest and un- 
pretentious, it went on its way oblivious of the world 
beyond its borders—primitive, perhaps, in its simplicity. 
“The City of Roses” had nothing to fear save the raids 
of the tribes, for had not the Boer trekked far from white 
man’s interference ? But trouble was soon to come over 
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a scene so peaceful. The rush to the diamond fields, the 
new questions of politics, the Sekukuni war, and, finally, 
the agitations and troubles of the late ’80’s and early ’go’s 
are all laid out very clearly and simply. Mr. Jeppe had 
every opportunity of knowing the two families of the 
white race in South Africa, and he speaks with modera- 
tion and fairness, though it is difficult at times to know 
where his own sympathies lie. He acknowledges the strong 
character of the Boer, he admires his piety, even if he 
sees the narrowness of his creed. Yet he pays a handsome 
and appreciative compliment to the old Boer, in whom 
the music-hall Jingoes of a more advanced civilisation (!) 
could see no good. Like all men faced with the struggle 
against Nature, the Boer was religious: 

“The religious sentiment in the Boer has been scoffed 

at; it certainly verges on cant, and naturally it is not 

lividuals; but, upon the whole, it 

1; and if proof were wanted of 
that no better need or could be adduced than these very 
treks; for no mortal man could have faced the certain, and 
still less the uncertain, and therefore doubly-dreaded, terror 
of the wilderness without absolute reliance on the ‘ Lord of 
Hosts.’” 

If the Boer was pious he was also ignorant, but if he 
were ignorant he had also a thirst for knowledve, and his 
efforts to make good the deficiency were quite praise- 
worthy. 

‘he chief interest in the book, of course, are the 
chapters which come nearer latter-day events. Mr. Jeppe 
goes through the story of the suspicion and misunderstand- 
ing which widened the breach. From one who knew 
“Oom Paul” intimately the picture of the old President 
is interesting. Kruger he paints as an uneducated man in 
the bookish sense, strong, resourceful, and diplomatic, 
and with a native eloquence which attached his burghers to 
him. The picture of the old President is not without its 
fascination and pathos. The pity is that what will now 
he accepted without demur could not have had its weight 
in the bad old days of Jingo passion. 

As a Progressive Mr. Jeppe was inside the agitation 
for the extension of the franchise, and he tells how the 
movement which came so near fruition was ruthlessly 
frustrated by the Jameson Raid. The President had 
given way all along the line, and a proclamation was to 
be issued realising the promises. But this happy consum 
mation was upset by the Imperialistic filibusters. When 
Mr. Jeppe comes to the Raid he writes in an easy, un- 
concerned way that one almost passes the significant 
passages in pursuit of the narrative. Referring to the 





equally sincere in all ir 
is unfeigned and deep-seate 


conspiracy, he says : 

“Rhodes offered it. He would send his men from the 
North at the first 1; he would have them ready at the 
border even, on some pretext or another. He had sounded 
Downing Street, or, at least, some of its people. These 
things were as one could wish them. Of course, one could 
not expect definite promises; there was danger of repudia- 
tion in case of failure; but that was a risk to be faced 
And how could there be failure? At all events, Rhodes 
had secured a ‘jumping-off’ place, and there he would 
place Jameson and his men, ready to come when called, 
but not before.” 

After this conciliation was out of the question, and 
the subsequent events proved an easy step to the three 
years’ war. 

Throughout many fresh lights are thrown upon the 
dark places of the Transvaal. In no sense is the book an 
apology for the burghers: Mr. Jenpe’s sympathy with the 
forward movement prevents any effort at special pleading, 
but as an agreeable string of reminiscences, essentially 
fair and broad-minded, it is a welcome addition to the 
literature on troubled South Africa. 
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A useful compilation of extracts chiefly from the 
Descriptive Geography of the World (Black), with addi- 
tional passages bearing on occupations. It supplies a 
very interesting and educational text-book. 
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STORIES OF SouTH PoLE ADVENTURES. By Frank Mundell. 


London: The Sunday School Union. 

THE Lost ExpLorers. By Alexander Macdonald. London: 

Blackie and Son. 

THE EsCArE OF THE MULLINGONG. ByG.E, Farrow, London: 

Blackie and Son. 

Mr. MunpeELt’s Séories of South Pole Adventures are 
chilly reading at this time of the year. In August, with 
the thermometer at 91, it would be possible to gloat 
over pages on which the temperature goes quite frequently 
down to minus fifty. With the toes on the fender before 
a roaring fire, it is just possible to look with calm upon 
pictures of heroic vessels battling in seas of ice. 
But the youthful explorers for whom the book is intended 
will not be deterred by the weather. Mr. Mundell’s 
style is like his subject, cold. He tells in a business-like 
way the stories of Ross and Borchgrevinck and Scott, of 
the Erebus and Terror, the Southern Cross, and of the 
Discovery. He is careful about his latitudes and longi- 
tudes, with a care which is a compliment to his readers, 
and shows that he credits them with a desire for some- 
thing more serious than mere heroics. He does not 
spoil a wonderful narrative by robbing it of any of its 
truth. There is truth, too, but with a difference, in 
Mr. Alexander Macdonald's “ The Lost Explorers.” The 
atmosphere here is considerably warmer, for we are 
burrowing for gold or struggling across sandy wastes in 
Central Australia. Mr. Macdonald claims that he draws 
from life, and he knows enough of his subject to make 
things seem very scientific. Here, again, is a compli- 
ment to the intelligence: but we are not convinced as to 
the faithfulness to life. His heroes are pleasant fellows ; 
but mark how they talk: 

“*He just bears out my opinion,’ spoke Wentworth 
thoughtfully, ‘that travel broadens the mind more than is 
generally allowed, and destroys all trace of parochialism in 
a man’s nature. I don’t think, for instance, that that man 
would care two straws whether we were Scotch, English, or 

[rish: it’s humanity that counts with him——’ 

‘*** Please don’t wander me with philosophical reasoning 
just now, Bob,’ pleaded Armstrong.” 

These are the words, be it known, of youngsters of about 
eighteen years of age. Listen to one of them again: 

‘** Crushing is unnecessary with the process,’ said he. 
‘The ore will dissolve in the vat: indeed, it would reduce 
itself to slime in ordinary water if puddled occasionally, 
or it would disintegrate very rapidly om exposure to the 
sun, though that plan would be very risky, owing to the 
excessive oxidisation which might take place.’” 

Perhaps it is well thus to point out to the youth of 
England what fine fellows they can, on occasion, be. 
They are all cast in the same mould: Jack and Bob, and 
an excellent Scot, named Mackay, and various hardy, 
rough, and excellent bushmen and miners, in whom 
the milk of human kindness contains a very unusual 
proportion of the best quality of cream. Jack 
is a marvel of native intuition, Bob a marvel of scientific 
skill, and the books they revel in—Zechie’s Navigation, the 
Nautical Almanac, Burns’ Poems, the Mining Engineer's 
Handbook, Metallurgy of Gold, and Shakespeare—point 
a moral to all adventurous young Britons whose aim is to 
retire on a large fortune at the age of twenty. We follcw 
them to the goldfields, where they foil villains with mag- 
nificent ease and invent a method of dealing with re- 
fractory ore which hands down Bob’s name to a grateful 
posterity; and to a mountain pierced by a mysterious 
tunnel, at the other end of which lies a marvellous country 
paved with gold and precious stones. As with all boys’ 
books, we never feel a qualm of fear for their safety, 
however appalling the dangers that surround them; and 
through it all their conversation maintains the same high 
standard of literarv excellence. And it is all true; at least, 
the greater part of it, for Mr. Macdonald confesses to hav- 
ing drawn on his imagination for the details of the Never, 
Never Land, which is the goal of. every self-respecting 
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The wise man may have some 
doubts as to the moral lesson of this glorification of the 
hunt for wealth; but if it is carefully pointed out that 
only those succeed who are so wonderfully good and 
clever and noble as Jack and Bob, perhaps no harm will 
be done. Having done that, we may turn to another 
kind of exploration as set forth in “The Escape of the 
Mullingong,” by Mr. G. E. Farrow. The adventures of 
“Girlie” in the Zoo, where the animals all talk like the 
White Queen in “Alice,” are mildness itself compared 
with the marvellous things we have just endured; and 
we are not sure that they are not rather more entertaining 
in their way. But obviously they are intended for the 
delight of girls and not brave and lest the terror 
be too overwhelming it is made clear at an early stag 
that it is but a dream. ut it is very pleasant and some- 
times quite funny; and the pictures by Mr. Gordon 
Browne are as charming as Christmas pictures ought to 


explorer’s ambition. 


bovs: 
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BOYS’ BOOKS. 
THe Mepianp Boys. By A. L. Haydon. London: Sunday 
School Union. 1s 6d. 


UNDER WELLINGTON’s CoMMAND. By G. A. London : 


Blackie and Sons. 3s. 6d. 
THE Lost TREASURE CAVE. By E 

R. Chambers, ss. 
TuHat, of all the varie] influences which leave their im- 
pressions, for good or for evil, upon the average mind, 
the influence of the literature it digests is often the most 
potent is a fact beyond And although this 
truism is generally applied to grown-up people, it expresses 
an almost profounder truth, if that be possible, when used 
with regard to the youthful reader. It was Cicero who 
said that “books are the food of youth,” and it is quite 
obvious that if this food is ill-prepared or ill-chosen, the 
result must be injurious to our boys. No doubt our 
ereatest masters of fiction have provided tale and romance 
enough to satisfy this generation and many to come, but 
at the same time these are clearly insufficient, and the 


Henty. 


McNeil. London: W, and 


discussion. 


most cursory examination of the current literature offered 
to our boys shows it to be sadly deficient in those qualities 
which distinguished the productions of Hughes or Talbot 
Baines Reed. ; 

I suppose the two most general types of boys’ stories 
are the “School Story” and the “Tale of Adventure. 
The first mention of “school story” immediately suggests 
that supreme type of boyish fiction, Z’om Brown's School- 
days. There is not a chapter, hardly an incident even, 
in the whole book that might not have been taken fgyom 
real life. It neither over-esteems nor depreciates the value 
of public school life in England. It is lacking neither 
in adventure nor in pure fun, and it has just the right 
admixture of honest feeling expressed in a natural way. 
And these qualities are not peculiar to this one immortal 
book, for equal praise may be accorded to many another 
school yarn, that bovs, when they are old boys, look back 
upon with delight, ave, and often take up and spend an 
hour's enjovment. with. But what of the modern 
school tale? How does it compare with these? I think 
it is admirably described in an old childish rhyme con- 
cerning “a little girl, who had a little curl right in the 
middle of her forehead. And when it was good it was 
very, very good, but when it was bad it was horrid.” And 
at the present time, unfortunately, the latter state is 
most prevalent. What can be more enjoyable than a 
really good school tale, and, on the other hand, what is 
worse than a collection of improbable, not to say im- 
possible, and often ridiculous adventures, carelessl} put 
together and served up raw for consumption? The main 
element is excitement, an element, indeed, that charac- 
terises the majority of tales nowadavs. What we want 
are writers, who, being as Mr. Manville Fenn wrote the 





other day, “in heart and outlook old boys” would paint 


school life as it is, showing its follies and drawbacks as 
well as its pleasures and jollity, for it lacks in none, of 
these. I am sure the result would be in the highest sense 
of the word beneficial to every single grade of British 
schoolboys. For it is absolutely absurd to look upon the 
school boy, and especially the English school boy, as a 
creature without brains and powers of discrimination. And 
recognising these qualities, it is the duty of those that 
cater for this particular kind of food, to see that they are 
nourished and developed to their fullest extent. 

Of The Medland Boys, by Mr. A. L. Haydon, the 
less said the better. We will not call it a specimen of 
the worst type, but it strays very far from the ideal. The 
scene of the story is “a school for gentlemen’s sons,” 
which numbers among its inmates one whose father is a 
convict. Moreover, the boy is in some way in the power 
f an individual, picturesquely styled “Soapy,” who in 
the course of the story kidnaps him. Then there are 
robberies and fearful encounters between the burglars and 
the school boys, who are gallantly led out to the fray 
by the head master, described in another part of the story 
as a “strict disciplinarian,” mysterious cries breaking the 
stillness of the night and marvellous escapes from death 
all this and much more intermingled in the absurdest 
fashion, until one lays down the book with disgust and 
wonder what boys’ literature is coming to. 

Then there is the other type of boys’ books—the tale 
of adventure—which, being entirely fictitious, makes no 
claim to be true to life, and is, therefore, infinitely 
healthier and more palatable. We know what to expect, 
and we are not disappointed. Of this type, Under 
Wellington's Command is an excellent example, quite 
worthy of the late Mr. G. A. Henty. Too much praise 
cannot be accorded to books like this, for besides his- 
torica] accuracy, which, I suppose, is their foremost 
characteristic, there breathes in every line an English 
manliness. Unfortunately, Mr. Henty’s heroes were all 
very much alike, and their adventures did not materially 
differ one from another, but perhaps that is the fault of 
natural conditionsand not of the author, for doubtless 
there is a limit even to soldiers’ adventures, and Mr. Henty 
would have scorned to keep up his reader's interest by 
detailing incidents as harmful as they are impossible. 
Mr. Henty’s style was quite original; it is one that merits 
every English boy’s warmest thanks. 

The Lost Treasure Cave is not so pleasing; it is of 
the hairbreadth escape kind of story; but then it is 
American, American in plot and in execution, but we 
doubt whether, even in that land of “long” yarns, such 
truly amazing folk do such amazing things. Incredulity 
rather spoils enjoyment. A word must be said in praise 
of the admirable way in which these books are produced. 
If excellent materials and clear type, to say nothing of 
charming illustrations, constituted an ideal book, more 
could not be desired. 

There are pessimists to whom anything that can 
claim for an adjective the word “ national” is at once an 
object of literary disdain. We are not of that school; 
and if there is one thing of which Englishmen may be 
proud, it is their country’s literature. What do they 
know of England, who do not know English literature? We 
have supreme types of literature which will never die, and 
it is only patriotic to wish that the standard of boys’ fiction 
should be kept as high as possible. English schoolboys 
are undoubtedly unique, and they deserve to have a unique 
type of literature, all their own. Let present and future 
writers of boys’ stories but follow in.the steps of Hughes, 
Smedley, Mayne Reid, Fenimore Cooper, Marryat, Farrar, 
T. B. Reed, and G. A. Henty, and this ideal will be 
realised. But, above all, let this seeking after new and 
exciting interest, so painfully evident in the sensational 
novels with which our book shops are flooded, be care- 
fully avoided. No precept is lost, for, in the words of 
Dr. Johnson, “ideas which are often offered to the mind 
will at last find a moment when it is disposed to accept 
them,” and this applies to both good and evil. ™ 
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Smith, Elder, & Co.'s Standard Books. 





A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


ATHEN £UM.—‘‘ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 


journalist.” 


In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32g. net in half-morocco, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘‘A book of short biographical articles of unequalled authority as a collection of biographical facts and dates 
and whose possession will be of independent utility whether the reader has access to the Dictionary itself or not.” 


Note.—Copies of the “INDEX AND EPITOME” in the alternative bindings can be seen at the Principal Booksellers in London 
and in the country. A Prospectus of the‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” and of the “INDEX 
AND EPITOME ” will be sent = free on application. 


THE VOYAGE OF “THE DISCOVERY.’ By 
Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each Volume, about 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, and 5 
Maps, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 
SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography” 
FIFTH AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. With a Portrait 
of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Karl of Southampton, and Fac- 
similes of Shakespeare's known signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. ° 

*.* Also the Illustrated Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely 

Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s.; and the 

Student’s Edition, with a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page lilustra- 

tions, crown 8vo, 2s. 

By the same Author. 

QUEEN VICTORIA: A Biography. NEW, REVISED, AND 
CHEAPER EDITION. With Poitraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 

*.* Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the 

Original _— with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, large crown 

8vo, 10s. 6 


WESLEY | AND HIS CENTURY: A Study in Spiritual 
Forces. PY as H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. Portrait and 4 Fac- 
similes of tters, &c., small demy tvo, 6s. net. 


THE | VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. Vol. I. By 
: ATLAY. With 7 Portrait Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
## a Work will be completed in a Second Volume. 


WITH ™ MOUNTED INFANTRY IN TIBET. By Major 


With 48 Pages of Illustrations, sinall demy &vo, 
10s. 6d. + 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. By FREDERICK MOORE. With 


a Map and 48 Pages of Illustrations, small demy &vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND 
LIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


ith 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, Z vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING IN HER 
. By PERCY LUBBOCK, With a Portrait, crown vo, 
| aag . yo 


ROBERT BROWNING AND ALFRED DOMETT. 
pesreneny ne — G. KENYON, D.Litt., F.B.A. With 3 Portraits, 
crowD GVO, os. ne 


A VISION OF INDIA. By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 Full- 


page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 

Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), Author of * Annals of 

Westminster Abbey,” &c. Fourth Edition. With 25 Full-page Illu- 
strations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. BOSWORTH 
SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Harrow School, &c. SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, , and Products. 
Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.1L, C.LE., LL.D THIRD and 
hax DARD EDITION. Witl Map, demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Vols. I.-VI. Small crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE 
ENGLISH TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
and T. W. KOLLESTON. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. 
GERVINUS. Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the Author's 
Superintendence by F. E. BUNNETT. With a Preface bv F. J. 
FURNIVALL. SEVENTH EDITION. _ 14s. 


WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 7 
vols. large crown 8vo, 6d. 

<ErCee AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 3 vais. large crown 
svO 8 

SHAKESPEARE'S ‘PREDECESSORS IN THE NEW 
and OHEAPER EDITION. Large crown yy waana. 

THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. NEW EDITION. 
Small crown &8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the fol ‘anslation. 





THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 


| LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND 
ANNE BRONTE. 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth. gilt top, 6s. each ; 
or in set, cloth binding, gilt top, 42s. the set. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘Life of Charlotte Bronté,” by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the 
eminent Bronté authority. 

*," Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7vols., and the POCKET EDITION, 
in 7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF. W. M. 
| THAGCKERAY’S WORKS. In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 
| gilt top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and 
hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the 
Author’s Original MSS. and Notebooks; and each volume includes a 
Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE.) 

*,* The Thirteen Volumes are also supplied in set, cloth binding, 

gilt top, 23 18s. 


ROBERT BROWNINGS COMPLETE WORKS. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by the Rt. Hon. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait 
Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 
in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, £4 5s.; or the volumes bound 
separately, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION iu 8 vols. on India 
Paper, price 2s. 6d. net each iv limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. Or the 
. — in a gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. net in cloth, or 28s. 6d. net in 
eather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
. CHEAPER EDITION. In 1 vol., with Portrait and : 
seid of the MS. of “A Sonnet from the Portuguese.” Large 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols., small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
| And the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. on India Paper, 2s. 6d. a net in 
| limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


| MISS THACKERAY'’S WORKS, UNIFORM EDITION. 
Each Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. UNIFORM EDITION. 
7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols., and the POCKET 
EDITION, in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


| WORKS BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THIRD and KEVISED EDITION. 2 vols.. deiny 8vo, 24s 
THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART., K.C.S.1, a 
Judge of the gHigh Court of Justice. SKCUND EDITION, With 
2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
AN AGNOSTIC" S APOLOGY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. NEW and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large Crown 8vo, ed. 
| HOURS IN A LIBRARY. REVISED. REARRANGED, and CHEAPER 
CDITION. With additional Chapters, 5 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
| Lise OF HENRY FAWCETT. With Steel Portraits. FIFTH EDITION. 
| Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d 


| 

| THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory as Modified 
by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
| 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LAST ESSAYS. ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. POPULAR EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


| MIXED ESSAYS. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
| LITERATURE AND, DOGMA. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Crown 6v0, 2s. 6¢ 
GOD AND THE BIBLE. A Sequel to “Literature and Dogma.” POPULAR 
EDITION, with a Preface Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ST. eAUL AND PROTESTANTISM, with other Essays. POPULAR 
EDITION, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CULTURE AND ANARCHY. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 
IRISH ESSAYS, and Others, By MATTHEW ARNOLD. POPULAR 

EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2 
ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC. LITERATURE. By MAaTrHEW ARNOLD. 
TRANSLA’ Non POPULAR EL EDITION. C 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ING HO , rown 8vo, 2s. 
ow TRAua OF GARLAND. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. 
PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Crown 8vo, 78 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NOTE- BOOKS. Se Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. 
With a Portrait. SEOOND IMPRESS! Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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“TOLD TO THE CHILDREN.” 


Tue idea of re-telling to children in simple and easily- 
understood language the best known and most interesting 
parts of the many famous and popular tales and stories 
was an excellent one. Under the editorship of Louey 
Chisholm the shortening and simplification has been admir- 
ably done, and the books themselves are well produced 
in clear type on pure rag paper and daintily bound. 
Several of the volumes have already been praised in our 
columns and we need only draw attention in a word or 
two to the latest additions to the series. These are 
Stories from the Odyssey, told to the children by Jeanie 
Lang, who has drawn largely on the translations of Pro- 
fessor Butcher and Mr. Andrew Lang, and pictured by 
W. Heath Robinson ; and Stories of Guy of Warwick, told 
t> the children by H. E. Marshall, with eight pictures in 
colour by L. D. Luard. 

Another capital series from the same firm (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack) is The Children’s Heroes, edited by John 
Lang. In simple and vivacious language the children are 
told the story of the lives of those men whose lives 
have been distinguished by great deeds; soldiers, sailors, 
travellers, patriots, and missionaries. The last volume 
is The Story of Stanley, by Vautier Golding, with eight 
coloured pictures by L. D. Luard. 

Still another series is that of the Shown to the 
Children. Birds and Beasts are now followed by 
Flowers Shown to the Children. Janet Harvey Kelman 
has provided forty-eight coloured plates, showing 150 
flowers, and C. E. Smith has told the children 
all about them in simple and easy fashion. The child, 
once it has learnt to recognise the colour drawing of the 
flowers named and described, will then be able to identify 
the originals. The writer indicates when to seek and 
where to find each flower shown in the book. 





LITERARY LONDON. 

LireRARY Lonpon. By Elsie M. Lang. With an Introduction 

by G. K. Chesterton and forty-two Photographs. London: 

T. Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 
Tuts is a very interesting book. It is admirably illus- 
trated with numerous photographs, most interesting as to 
subject and excellent as to reproduction. The text amply 
explains the illustrations and gives evidence of very care- 
ful work. As far as we have been able- to test it, it is 
for the most part remarkably correct. We have, however, 
noticed one or two slight ambiguities, which can be easily 
corrected in a second edition; as for example under the 
heading of Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square, it is not 
clearly stated that Colonel Newcome’s house was in 
Fitzroy-square. Under the heading of Great Ormond- 
street, it is truly stated that Macaulay lived at No. 50; 
but under the heading of Powis-place, Bloomsbury, Lord 
Macaulay is mentioned as having lived in a house now 
forming part of the Homeepathic Hospital. This state- 
ment is also true, but the house was in Great Ormond- 
street, and not in Powis-place. There is an introduction 
by Mr. Chesterton. The book as a whole fulfils its pur- 
pose very well, and should be of great assistance to any- 
one about to start on a pilgrimage in search of literary 


land-marks. 





LIBERAL PAMPHLETS. 


THE Liberal Publication Department has just issued its 
publications for the past year in volume form under the 
title of Pamphlets and Leaflets for 1906 (42, Parliament- 
street, 2s. 6d.). More than half of the pamphlets in the 
volume are directly concerned with the Education Bill. 
There is the text of the original bill, the text of the 
amended bill after it left the Commons, a pamphlet on 
“ Cowper-Temple ” teaching, an article by Dr. Macnamara, 
and reports of speeches delivered by Mr. Birrell and Mr. 
Asquith. Amongst the many important speeches of the 
past year, of which a full report is given, are the Prime 
Minister’s famous speech on Liberal policy at the Albert 
Hall last December and that of Mr. Lloyd-George on 
“The Government and Its Work,” delivered at Liverpool 
last May. 





FICTION. 


NOTES ON NOVELS. 


MARGUERITE’Ss WONDERFUL YEAR. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 


London: Arrowsmith, 6s. 

THE SALVING OF A DereELict. By Maurice Drake. London: 
Laurie. 6s. 

THe Priest. By Harold Begbie. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s, 

Tue Doctor or Crow’s Nest. By Ralph Connor. London: 


Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
THE Traitor’s Gait. By George Manville Fenn. 
Digby, Long. 6s. 
Hicucrorr Farm. By J. S. Fletcher. 


London : 


London: Cassell. 6s. 


Foors RusH In, By Mary Gaunt and J. R. Essex. London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 
THE STAIN ON THE SHIELD. By Mrs. Darent Harrison. 


London: Long. 6s, 
Ir says a good deal for Miss Barnes-Grundy’s literary 
taste and restraint that she never allows the pathetic side 
of her new story to develop into maudlin piteousness. 
The wonderful happiness of Marguerite and “ Dimbie” 
in the early months of their married life is charmingly 
described, and the tragedy resulting from an acci- 
dent whilst they were cycling together is told un- 
sparingly. Marguerite was a bright creature, whose 
enhanced by the fact 


great joy in “Dimbie” was 
that her own girlhood had been darkly shadowed 


by an unreasonable and autocratic father—a domestic 
bully. Says naughty Marguerite: “I am very far from 
being attached to Peter, as I always call him behind his 
back, being less like a father than anyone I have ever 
met. I am sorry that this should be so, but I didn’t 
choose him for a parent. Parents have a say in their 
children’s existence, ‘but you can’t select your own pro- 
genitors. Were this within your power, General Peter 
Macintosh and I would only be on distant bowing terms at 
the moment, certainly not parent and child.” The 
novelist has a refreshing sense of humour as well as an 
acute perception of reality and of what is true to life. With 
all her modernity of expression, she evidently clings to 
the old, old creed that it is love which makes the world 
go round, as it was certainly love that inspired poor, 
broken Marguerite, lying helpless on her couch, to say, 
“T have done with sadness for ever.” It is a tender little 
idyll, beautifully and reverently told, that we have in 
Mar guerite’s Wonderful Year. 

The Salving of a Derelict was the successful story 
in a recent prize novel competition initiated by the Daly 
Mail. We are gravely assured that Mr. Drake’s romance was 
selected for the place of honour out of over 600 manu- 
scripts. We cannot stifle uneasy questionings as to the 
future history of that formidable six hundred. Even at 
the moderate rate of two a week, in the not unlikely 
event of a publisher being found for each of them, it 
would take more than five years for them to appear in 


succession. For thus  lightheartedly putting this 
torrent of fiction into motion, our contemporary 
incurs no small responsibility. Books made _ to 
order are seldom valuable from an artistic stand- 
point, but Mr. Drake writes vigorously, and _ there 


is nothing particularly amateurish about his book. There 
is very little padding and the characters are nicely 
delineated. The hero, however, is marvellously unat- 
tractive, and his behaviour to Marion (a girl he was sup- 
posed ito love passionately) was sometimes outrageous and 
generally unchivalrous. Some vivid descriptions of sea- 
faring life give a salty flavour to what we must regard as a 
promising story. 

Mr. Begbie has achieved a thoroughly unpleasant 
book and one which will hurt the feelings of hundreds 
of estimable and conscientious people, without in the least 
a-lvancing the true interests of the cause which he is sup- 
posed to represent—the ultra-Protestant crusade in the 
Church of England. The Priest is excessively prolix, and 
we are surprised that so clever an author as Mr. Begbie 
has shown himself to be on other and happier occasions” 
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Shopping in Comfort 


About this time last year we prepared a list of the season’s new books most suitable for presentation. 

Our object was to assist readers of “The Speaker” in buying Christmas presents by directing their attention to a few of 
the more important new books, thus enabling them to make their choice without the inconvenience common with Christmas 
shopping. That our efforts were appreciated was shown by the number of people who made use of the list. We have, 
therefore, undertaken to make a similar selection from this year’s books. 

In drawing attention to the list, we would point out that the books are well printed on good paper, beautifully illustrated, 
and strongly bound in cloth, and are in every respect eminently suitable for presentation. 


THE VOLUMES CAN BE EXAMINED AT ANY BOOKSELLERS. 


Please cut out and keep this list for reference. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Links in my Life on Land and 


Sea. By Commander J. W. GAM- 
BIER, R.N. With Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
_ “It does not matter in the least where one opens 
this random collection ot Captain Gambier’s remi- 
niscences ; entertainment is sure to be one’s por- 
tien.” —DAILY GRAPHIC. ‘“ The book is one to 


be read by all who enjoy rollicking relations of 
adventure.”—THE TIMES, 


Court Beauties of Old Whitehall. 
By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. With 

a Photogravure Frontispiece and 31 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

* I beguiled many an hour on the Atlantic with a 
parcel ot books. The most fascinating volume ia 
this little personal cargo was Mr. ‘Trowbridge’s 
M5 eee of Old Whitehall.’”"—“ T. P.” in 


Heroines of French Society in the 
Court, the Revolution, the Empire, 
and the Restoration. By Mrs. 
BEARNE. With 30 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book tells the story of four distinguished 
Frenchwomen, whose lives, full of ‘interest and 
adventure, were passed in the romantic period 
covered by the latter years of Louis XV., the reign 
of Louis XVL., the Revolution, the Empire, and the 
Restoration, 


The Life of Auguste Rodin. By 
FREDERICK LAWTON. With 
more than 70 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 


“ The life of such an outstanding figure in the 
history of art is bound to be ful] of interest. . . . 
This volume by Mr. Lawton contains the most com- 
plete life published up till now in English of this 
distinguished artist."—THE SCOTSMAN. 


’ 

Napoleon’s Last Voyages. Being 
the Diaries of AdmiralSir THOMAS 
USHER, R.N., K.C.B. (on board 
the “Undaunted”) and JOHN R. 
GLOVER, Secretary to Rear Ad- 
miral Cockburn (on board the 
“ Northumberland”). New Edition, 
with Introduction and Notes b 
J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Wit 
20 _~—s I Ilustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


—_——— 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Story of the Amulet. pyc. 
NESBIT. With 48 Illustrations by 
H. R. MILLAR. Large crown 8vo, 
6s. 


“If there is a more persuasive teller of a 
children's tale than E. Nesbit, we, at any rate, do 
not know her name, '—DAILY CHRONICLE, 


The Lady Noggs, Peeress. By 
EDGAR JEPSON. Children’s 
Edition. (4th Impression.) With 
16 Illustrations by LEWIS 
BAUMER. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The Lady Noggs has a frankness, an engaging 
roguery, and a delightful aplomb which will make 
everyone enjoy her escapades.’—TIMES. 





TRAVEL. 


Rambles on the Riviera. By 
EDWARD STRASBURGER, F.R:S. 
D.C.L. Oxon. With 87 Coloured 
lllustrations by LOUISE REUSCH. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


** May be heartilv recommended as a Christmas 
present."—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. ‘“ No 
visitor to the Riviera should be without the book.” 
—OUTLOOK. 


Romantic Cities of Provence. 
By MONA CAIRD. _ Illustrated 
with 72 Sketches by JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL and EDWARD M. SYNGE. 
Small royal 8vo, 15s. net. 

“A vivid and fascinating book—a book in the 
raciness and brilliancy of which the very spirit of 
Provence seems to breathe.” — GLASGOW 
HERALD. 


From Carpathian to Pindus: Pic- 
tures of Roumanian Country 


Life. By TEREZA STRATILESCO 
With two Maps and 63 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
**Contains many vivid pictures of Roumanian 
country lite. The chapters devoted to folk-lore 


and national songs are particularly valuable.”— 
T.P.’s WEEKLY. 


Uganda to Khartoum. Life and 
Adventure on the Upper Nile. By 
ALBERT B. LLOYD. With a Map 
and 81 ;Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most fascinating books we have 
come across for along time,”—THE ATHEN ZUM. 


‘**A most entertaining and instructive book of 
African travel."—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


Saunterings in Spain — Barce- 
lona, Madrid, Toledo, Cor- 


dova, Seville, Granada. By 
Major-General SEYMOUR. With 
24 = Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Seymour's is one of the most readable 
books about Spain since Borrow’s.”—PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


ADVENTURE. 


True Tales of Mountain Adven- 


ture. By Mrs. AUBREY LE 
BLOND (Mrs. Main). With many 
Illustrations from photographs by 
the Author. Large crown §8vo, 
cheap edition, 5s. net. 


In Search of El Dorado. A 
Wanderer’s _ Experiences. By 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by 
Admiral Moresby. With 32 Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, cheap 
edition, 5s. net. 

“A record of mining life in the rozen Klondyke, 
on the scorched deserts of Australia, in the tropical 
forests of New Guinea, and in other out-of-the-way 
parts of the world. The book is vividly written, and 
zrips you from the first page.” —MANCHESTER 
Ei TY NEWS. 





HISTORY. 


ALiterary History of the English 


People. vol. Il. From the Re- 
naissance to the Civil War. I. By 
J. J. JUSSERAND. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

‘* A well-informed, shrewdly impartial, and, above 
all, brilliantly written history of our literature.’’— 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. “Or almost unique value 
and interest.”"—BOOKMAN, 


A Literary History of Persia, 
from Firdawsi until Sa’di 


WARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., 
F.B.A. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Li- 
brary of Literary History.) 

** A book which every Orientalist will run for, and 


rush through, and then read and re-read.” —Prof. 
Stanley Lane-Poole in the TRIBUNE. 


The Lombard Communes. By 
Professor W. F. BUTLER. With 
Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 

Deals with the rise and fall of the City States 


which made the first breach in the feudal institutions 
of Western Europe. 


The National Liberal Federation, 
from Its Commencement to 


the General Election of 1906. 
By R. SPENCE WATSON, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. 
Hon. Augustine Birrell, M.P., and a 
Photogravure Frontispiece from a 
Portrait by Sir George Reid. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

* A history of the growth and course of Liberal 
thought and opinion during the past twenty-eight 
years. On every ground it is a book for all Liberals 
to add to their political book-shelf.”—LIBERAL 
MAGAZINE. 


. e . . 
St. Stephen’s in the Fifties. 
By E.M. WHITTY. With an Intro- 
duction by Justin McCarthy, and 
Notes by H. M. Williams. With 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

“It matters not who reads this volume—th 
oldest ‘ Parliamentary hand‘ and the last successful 
candidate at a by-election can learn much to his 
edification and amusement by studying the con- 
ditions at ‘St. Stephen’s in the Fifties.’”—THE 
SPECTATOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Best Plays of George Far- 


quhar. Edited, and with an In- 
troduction, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
On thin paper, with Frontispiece. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. (“Mermaid 
Series.”) 


Chats on Old Prints. By ARTHUR 
HAYDEN. With a Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and 70 Full-page Plates. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


** The volume will most assuredly be prized by all 
collectors."—MANCHESTER C URIER. 








NOTE.—Full particulars of the above and many other delightful new books will be found in the 


errace, London. 


peannate issue of THE BOOK-BUYER. Post free, on application. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 1, Adelphi 
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should be content for this lurid essay in sensationalism to 
go out to the world with his name on the title-page. 

The publishers tell us that beyond all question 7'he 
Doctor of Crow’s Nest is the finest novel yet written by the 
author of Zhe Sky Pilot. Whether this is true or 
not, at all events, Mr. Connor thas given us another of the 
wholesome, manly stories which we have learnt to expect 
from ‘him and some more of those pleasant sketches of 
colonial life which he is so well able to portray. Mar- 
garet, the daughter of the manse, is a winsome heroine: 

“It had taken sixteen years of wholesome country life 

to round that supple form into its firm lines of grace and 

to tint those moulded cheeks with the dainty bloom that 
seemed a reflection from the thistle heads that nodded at 
her through the snake fence. It had taken sixteen years of 
pure-hearted, joyous living to lend those eyes, azure as the 
sky above, their brave, clear glance; sixteen years of un- 
sullied maidenhood to endow her with that divine some- 
thing of mystery which, with its shy reserve and fearless 
trust, awakens reverence and rebukes impurity as with the 
vision of God 

Although his style is frequently crude and _ self-con- 

scious, the general effect of this author’s work is in- 

vigorating and agreeable. 

The Traitor’s Gait is the first tale in a collection of 
short stories which Mr. George Manville Fenn has just 
brought out. “The Tale of a Top Hat” is amusing, and 
the whole book is nicely written and likely to please the 
admirers of this veteran novelist. 

The same can be said of Highcroft Farm, one of the 
most readable of Mr. Fletcher's well-known stories of 
country-folk. ‘Some scenes of city life find a place in the 
book, and we have enjoyed Sylvia’s experiences in her 
novitiate to the stage. It is.a thoroughly likeable, although 
not at all a remarkable, little romance. 

Fools Rush In is a very clever story dealing with 
English people in West Africa; some of the party are 
connected with the civil administration, others with a 
well-known missionary society, whose methods are sub- 
jected to pitiless criticism. It is, we think, rather unfair 
of the joint authors to hold the directors of the society 
responsible for the vagaries and hopelessly weak methoas 
of poor Mr. Webley; it ought, however, of course to be 
impossible that a tactless and stupid man (however great 
his missionary zeal) should be sent to direct operations 
in so notoriously difficult a region as Mohammedan West 
Africa. Lindsay, Brooke, and Addie are all interesting 
studies in masculinity, and the two women are charming. 
The country and the natives are described by those who 
really know the conditions of life out there ; in fact, Fools 
Rush In, in spite of faults of exaggeration and over- 
writing, is a book of fine and unusual quality. 

Mrs. Darent Harrison writes fluently and well in a 
rather melodramatic style. Her story is one of matri- 
monial happiness, temporarily brought to disaster by the 
vehement mutual misunderstandings of two foolish young 
lovers. Excess of emotion is the most serious charge that 
we can bring against a very readable novel. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


FinAL PROSPECTS FOR 1906, 


LoMBARD STREET is again bothered by fears of extensive 
gold exports, and as these will coincide with the heavy in 
ternal demand usual in the last month of the year credit 
dealers are becoming a little apprehensive. [Even the 
Egyptian demand is not yet at an end, owing to the 
size ofthe cotton crop and land speculation, while the great 
outburst of speculative activity in the United States is 
causing such acute stringency in Wall Street that fears are 
entertained lest New York financiers should prepare for 
another raid on our stocks of gold. During the past week 
money in Wail Street has been in the neighbourhood of 
35 per cent. almost every day and there seems to be no doubt 
that the stringency is genuine, despite the assertions that it 
is engineered in order to force the hands of the 
Secretary to the ‘Treasury. He came to the relief 
of the market this week by anticipating the purchase of 
certain Government bonds due next year, but the amount 
distributed was comparatively small, and far-seeing ob- 
servers say that ten or twenty times the money so far set 
free will be required if what is held to be a dangerous situa- 
tion is to be properly relieved. 

Inquiries for gold on New York account undoubtedly took 
place at the end of last week and on Monday, when the gold 
in the open market was dealt with, the Americans picked 
up about £50,000 worth, but they seemed afraid to enter 
into effective competition with the Bank, and the bulk of 
the amount offering has againfoundits way to Threadneedle 
Street. It is quite clear that any expedient will be adopted 
to relieve the situation in preference to disturbing the 
London market, because the Americans want English credit 
dealers to helpthem carry the huge speculative account 
which has been built up in American Railroad shares. If 
they took our gold and caused a fright on this side contango 
money might easily be 10 per cent. or even more instead of 
8 per cent. now being paid, itself a very onerous rate, and 
even the most wealthy speculators cannot long stand out 
against 10 per cent. money. Brazil, unfortunately, has come 
for some more gold, and if rumour is to be believed will 
order further shipments next week ; but despite statements 
that a large sum would go to the Argeatine lam not disposed 
to think that any important withdrawals are immediately 
contemplated. One of the best features of the situation, 
and which should render us fairly safe from any excessive 
disturbances, is the attitude of the discount market in 
face of a fairly liberal supply of funds. 

Although money has often been in the neighbourhood 
of 3 and 33 per cent. the discount rate has been well 
maintained and some dealers prefer business to go past 
them rather than buy bills at low rates. Their wisdom 
will soon be apparent, as from now to the end of the year 
I expect money rates to steadily harden. On Thursday, when 
the Stock Exchange Settlement payments had to be made, 
the market found it necessary to berrow a large sum from 
the Bank of England, and I do not think they will now be 
cut of the Bank’s hands this year. Asis well known, the 
Bank holds a very large quantity of bills maturing this 
month, and as they fall due the market’s supplies ot cash 
will be steadily depleted. The internal demands for cur- 
rency usual at Christmas-time, and which are expected to 
be exceptionally heavy this year owing to the flourishing 
condition of trade, will also take large sums of money away 
from the London market, and it is asserted that some 
Japanese money previously available has been withdrawn. 
All these circumstances should ensure the maintenance of 
discount rates, and if the Bank of France continues to help 
us meet the Brazilian gold demand and the Bank of Eng- 
land secures the gold which will come into the open market, 
I think the end of the year will be surmounted without 
undue anxiety. The Bank reserve this week is slightly 
lower at {22,748,000 and “Other” deposits have fallen 
£3)226,000, chiefly owing to a decrease in “ Other ” securities 
of £2,579,000. 

ConFIDENT Stock MARKETs. 

The Stock Exchange is certainly quite confident that all 
monetary demands will be comfortably provided and dealers 
do not think it necessary to restrict commitments for the 
last account of the year. The one settled this week went 
through with the usual smoothness, despite high bankers’ 
chargesand heavy contangoes,and operators were encouraged 
to further advance prices for some of the leading speculative 
securities. The gilt-edged market does not gather very 
much strength, but a certain amount of quiet buying pro- 





ceeds among other investment stocks, and when money be- 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








AN IMPORTANT NEW ART WORK. 
PORCELAIN « A SKETCH OF ITS NATURE, ART, 
° AND MANUFACTURE, 
By WILLIAM BURTON, F.C.S. 
With 50 beautiful Full-page Plates, 7s, 6d. net. 


The subject of Mr. Burton's new work is one that appeals at once to the historian, the artist, the potter, and the collector, 
During the last fifteen years much new information has been given to us, especially from the historical side, but unfortunately much 
of this knowledge is contained in works that are not readily accessible to the student whose means are limited. The author has 
therefore given, in a work of moderate compass, and at a moderate price, a clear and intelligible sketch of this fascinating subject, 
and his own experience as a potter has enabled him to give a clearer account of some aspects of the subject than has hitherto been 
presented in England. 


- — —__— — - <== — ~ - — ~ - 
Tue OLD ENGRAVERS or ENGLAND. THE GATHEDRALS OF ENCLAND 
in their Relation to Contemporary Life and Art | AN D W ALES 
By MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. J 
With 48 Full-page Illustrations, representing the leading English With 20 Rembrandt Plates and other Illustrations. 
Masters of Engraving in Line, Mezzotint, and Stipple, during 2 vols, 21s, net per set. 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, §s. net. ’ 


‘*Tt is full of interesting gossip, full of fact and conjecture. It 
has simplicity and charm. It has character,’’— S/andard. 


“ A hearty welcome will be given to the two splendid volumes 
in which, with a profusion of illustrations, the Cathedrals of 
England and Wales are described and their history traced from 
their foundations down to the present time.”— Daily Graphic. 


ind IN Ol . es ae 
LANSSGAPE PANTING WM OH. NOTABLE TRIALS. 


By ALFRED EAST, A.R.A, Romances of the Law Courts 
With Reproductions in Colour, and Black and White Plates. By R. STORRY DEANS, of Gray’s Inn, 


10s. 6d. net. 











3arrister-at-Law. 
In this book Mr. East gives practical directions, based upon Bacrinter-at-Law 


his long and varied experience, to the beginner in landscape With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 
painting. The volume is richly illustrated with Reproductions in 
Colour of Pictures and Sketches bv Mr. East, which combine to 
make it the most sumptuous, attractive, and useful book of its 
kind ever placed before the Public. 


‘* There could hardly be a more varied ccllection of romances 
than ‘ Notable Trials.’ . ,.. The book is a thoroughly interest- 
ing One, and it is very hard to stop reading any particular story 
after beginning it.”—Morning Leader. 


NATURE 8 _EAROL SINGERS WANDER PICTURES 


With Rembrandt Photogravure Frontispiece and nearly 200 By BART KENNEDY, 


Illustrations from Photographs taken direct from nature by Author of ‘‘ A Tramp Camp,” &c. With 8 Illustrations, 6s. 
CHERRY and RICHARD KEARTON. 6s. 
‘“* The very Christmas present for a child who has begun to 
realise the charm of nature.”—Zvening Standard. 
‘A really lovely nature book. The photographs are marvels.” 
— Guardian. 


Th nes cures, | Seen ee 


With 25 Coloured Plates and upwards of 500 Full-page Plates 
from Photographs, and fatcedbttion by Dr. FITCHETT. By D. H. PARRY. 
2 vols, 12s. each, 

The pictures in this work are all authentic representations of ‘ ; ‘ : 
the realities of life and scenery, of men and manners, of the This volume is the only record of the Order so far published in 
works of man and the wonders of Nature throughout the | which mention of every Victoria Cross hero is to be found, and 
Empire. Every picture is a photographic reproduction, exe- | it is based on material supplied to the writer by the War Office 
cuted with the perfection which has only become possible in very | Authorities, by V.C. Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and 
recent years. Men, and by the relatives of some of those now deceased, 








‘* His prose is like a hammer-and-anvil tune, and every word 
isa blow. There is a primitive force and grandeur in his pages.” 
— Tribune. 








New and Enlarged Edition, with 8 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 








A Photographie History of our Own Times. 


Sir BENJAMIN STONE’S PICTURES 


Records of National Life and. History. 
Containing nearly 400 Full-page Reproductions of Photographs, 2 vols., 7g, 6d. each. 
“His record of men and things will be a priceless storehouse to our successors.”—PUNCH. 


‘* There is a wealth of instruction conveyed in these excellent photographic records, and the collection is the more instructive 
in that it is unique.’— PALL MALL GAZETTE, 








CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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comes cheaper again, as no doubt it will next year, we may 
quickly see a different range of prices established. The 
Home Railway market has been prominently good during 
the past few days, the Settlement disclosing some shortage 
of stock, while discussion of dividend prospects leads to a 
moderate amount of investment buying. Traffic returns 
were again extremely good, and all the leading companies, 
especially those serving the great manufacturing districts, 
will finish the half year with substantial gains. If capital 
outlay has been kept within more moderate bounds, and 
promises to this effect have been made by the chairmen of 
a good many companies, investors may be encouraged to 
again turn attention to this department. Prices are by no 
means high, and the effect of a tair amount of buying would 
probably be substantial. 
Canapian Paciric Boom. 

Canadian Pacific Railway shares were the outstanding 
feature of the American Railroad market. When the long- 
sustained rise in the company’s shares was only just 
beginning, and the price was 4o to 45 dollars lower than it 
is now, enthusiastic speculators declared that 200 was the 
goal of their ambition, and on Saturday last this great 
figure was reached. I cannot learn that anything fresh or 
sensational has occurred to account for the last 20 or 30 points 
rise, but each time a few dollars are added to the price all 
the old stories are brought into use, the probable formation 
of a separate land company being the favourite, as this is 
expected to give a handsome bonus to holders of Canadian 
Pacific shares. It does not matter that the creation of this 
land company has been denied by the company’s officials, 
because the speculators immediately say that the lands 
are fetching fabulous prices and the result to 
the stockholders will be the same. American 
Railroad shares were rather overshadowed by the rise 
in Canadas, whose price touched 205, but they continue 
to show a very bold front to the monetary troubles, and 
when Mr. Shaw gave relief on Tuesday quotations again 
went ahead in a very striking manner. Hudson's Bay 
shares after the recent shake out of weak “bulls” have 
again advanced many pounds, and when the interim dividend 
was announced this week at 2os. per share, or twice as much 
as last year, the speculators declared that the final dividend 
would also show a similar increase. I fear this is a rather 
sanguine view, because it would mean a total return of £8 
or 80 per cent. on the £10 share, buta price of £150 is again 
freely predicted, and if those behind the movement made up 
their minds that this figure should be reached, I have no 
doubt at all that the quotation would get there. 

Forricn Bonps, 





Opportunities for speculation being small the market for | 


Foreign Government bonds sometimes passes almost 


unnoticed ; but for those who do not mind a little risk it | 


should often be worthy of some attention. Nothing striking 
has happened during the past few days, and prices have 
been disposed to dulness. Assertions that the Japanese 
Government is pushing forward vast military preparations 
are distinctly disturbing to the holders of Japanese bonds, 
but I cannot believe that the Government is contemplating 
further hostilities with the recently-defeated enemy. 
Finance would be the chief difficulty, and I doubt if 
any country is prepared to find the money for another 
Japanese War. It is, of course, well-known that the reorgani- 
sation of the Chinese army is proceeding, and this may have 
given rise to rumours which all must trust will prove un- 
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founded. Chinese bonds, by the way, have been steadily 
bought by investors lately, despite the difficulty which has 
arisen in connection with the administration of the Customs, 
which form a security for the foreign debt. China 
can undoubtedly give splendid security for her loans, the 
natural riches of the country being great; and if internal 
reforms are energetically carried out holders of Chinese 
bonds need have no anxiety for the future. A very able 
and instructive article on “Chinese Investments and 
Finance,” from the pen of Mr. George Jameson, appears in 
the current issue of the Financial Review of Reviews, It 
should reassure those who feel nervous about the security 
for the Chinese debt. Russian bonds have been steady, 
notwithstanding the prospect of severe famine in many 
arts of the country during the winter, and the new loan 
Geape in the neighbourhood of 5 discount. 
Many New Issves. 

Invitations to the public to subscribe capital for new 
enterprises have been numerous this week, despite the 
6 per cent. Bank rate and prospects of dear money- 
Charron, Ltd., is the long-promised Paris motor-car busi- 
ness, and it has been given a capital of £384,000, divided 
into 300,000 participating Preferred Ordinary shares of £1 
each and 80,000 Deferred shares of 1s. each. The business 
seems to be a progressive one, but the capital is rather 
heavy. The new Egyptian Lands, Limited, probably has 
fair prospects if efficiently managed, but some little 
time may elapse’ before substantial profits begin 
to accrue. The capital is £500,000, but only 

art is offered for subscription. Cannan’s Soap 
Norks, Limited, does not offer a very desirable prospect. 
The prospectus is silent on many essential matters, and | 
doubt if the £40,000 of capital asked for out of the total of 
£50,000 will be subscribed. An issue of Five per Cent. 
Debentures at par is made by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company. The amount offered is £250,000, 

art of which will be applied to the repayment of an exist- 
ing issue, and the Debentures seem a good investment. The 
Mansfield and District Tramways have share capital of 
£130,000 and a debenture issue of £70,000, but the enter- 
prise is speculative, and not very attractive. An offer of 
130,000 £1 shares at par is made by the Nymagee Copper, 
Limited, out of an authorised amount of £150,000, but the 
subscription list was only open one day, and the promoters 
do not appear anxious for public subscriptions. 
THROGMORTON. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


CoMBINATION IN THE EuropraN Cravat Inpustry. 
NF&GOTIATIONS are proceeding among the British and 
Continental manufacturers of cravat material in order to 
obtain uniform conditions and to introduce uniform prices 
for this material. Negotiations are also on the way between 
the cravat material manufacturers of the various countries 
on the one sideand the combinations of cravat manufacturers 
on the other hand, in order to place the latter in a position 
to establish a uniform price basis. 

Tue Swiss Corron Emprormery Inpustry. 

The remarkable expansion which has taken place in the 
Swiss embroidery industry of St. Gael during the last two 
years continues. The orders on hand can only be coped 
with with the greatest difficulty owing to the transfer of 
many female operatives from the coarse embroidery 
branches to the better paid sections. The exports to the 
United States in October amounted for the second month in 
succession to over £260,000, an increase on the correspond- 
ing month of 1905 of £12,000. The coming into operation of 
the commercial treaties with France and Spain has, so far, 
satisfied the industry, as by this means the stable calcula- 
tion basis for delivery has once more been restored. The 
tariffs on embroidery have, it is true, been raised by both 
the countries named, although notto the extent originally 
proposed. The price of cotton net of English and Swiss 
origin which forms the basis of this industry has lately dis- 
played a tendency to advance. 

Tue Russian Harvest, 1906. 

Supplementing the information already given by the 
Statistical Committee at St. Petersburg, itis officially stated 
that the rye crop will amount to 1,009 million poods and 
the wheat crop to 396 million poods. The aggregate crop 
of 1,405 million poods is still 255 million poods less than 
the average crop igot-1905. After deducting the grain 
required for this year’s sowing, there remains for consump- 
tion 1,105 million poods. 
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, TO TOURISTS AND OTHERS. , 


New Zealand 
International 
Exhibition. . . 


This Exhibition offers an exceptionally favourable 
opportunity of combining the advantages of inspecting 
Exhibits of ART INDUSTRIES and PRODUCTS 
. gathered from all parts of the world and the health 

giving pleasures of visiting the Scenic and Health 
y Resorts of New Zealand. 

The Exhibition is an assured success. The whole 
space available for Exhibits has been takenup. The 
- Art Gallery contains Paintings, Sculpture, and Black- 
and-White Work by Artists of the highest reputation. 
It opened on NOV. Ist and will close in APRIL, 1907 
—a period which includes the Summer Months. 

For further particulars of the Exhibition and of the 
Scenic and Health Resorts, as well as information 
concerning the routes by which visitors can proceed 
to New Zealand, apply to the 

HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
. 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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For 

UNIQUE 

INTERESTING 
ACCEPTABLE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


visit 


MAPLE & CO’S 
GALLERIES 


or write for the 


NEW BOOK ‘‘ PRESENTS” sent free 


MAPLE & CO LONDON & PARIS 














L & N. W. R. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
EXCURSIONS 


From EUSTON 


and other London Stations 
TO DATE. 


IRELAND - - - December 21 & 24. 


atin A Gomeeng) December 21, 24, & 28. 
ae Saemenas, December 21, 22, & 24. 
Blackpool - ~ - 

English Lakes, Bolton, 

Blackburn, Nelson, December 22 & 24. 
Colne, North Stafford-' 

shire Districts - _ 

South & Central Wales December 22 & 24, 


North Wales - “4 
Cambrian Lines - -) 


Birmingham District - _ December 22, 24, & 26. 


December 22. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OBTAIN A PAMPHLET at 

any of the Company’s Stations or Town Offices, 

or write to the Enquiry Office, Euston Station, 
London, N. W. 


FREDERICK HARRISON, 
General Manager. 


December, 1906. 

















A light, refined, and digestible beverage, unequalled for 
nourishment, purity, and strength, The most enjoyable 


cocoa for invalids as well as for those in vigorous health, 


Made under ideal conditions of labour in Cadbury’s 
Garden Factory, amidst pure and healthful surroundings, 


... 


= 

















A 
Source of Pleasure 
and Delight 


PLAYERS 






Commends itself to all 
— who love a pipe. — 
A fragrant Mixture invented by the proprietors 


of Player’s Navy Cut (itself a tobacco of world- 
wide reputation ), itadds anew delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO SRENGTHS— 
MILD, 1/8 per }-Ib. Tin; 54d. per oz. 
a 16 per }-lb Tin; 44d. per oz. 








John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will 
forward testing samples Post Free to 
app.icants mentioning this paper. 

’ 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ART 
* Political Caricatures.” By Sir F Carruthers Gould Edward 
Arnold, 6s. net.) 
‘Birket Foster,’’ R.W.S By H. M. Cundall, 1.8.0. F.S.A. (A. 


and C. Biack, 20s. net.) 
ANCIENT CLASSICS 
“The> Menexenus of Plato.” Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by J. A. Shawyer, M.A (Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 2s.) 
ARCH XZ OLOGY 
Fanciful Historical, and Theatrical.”’ 


* Costume : Compiled by 


Mrs. Aria Macmillan and Co., 10s. net.) 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

“The Field and Forest Handybook.”’ By D. C. Beard. (George 
Newnes, 6s. net.) 

‘Flowers Shown to the Children.” By Janet Harvey Kelman. 
Described by C. E. Smith. (Forty-eight Coloured Plates.) 2s. 6d. 
net ‘Stories from the Odyssey’”’; “The Story of H. M 
Stantey’’; ‘Stories of Guy Warwick.” Each with Coloured 
Pictures (Jack, ls. 6d. net each.) 


“The Seven Wayfarers.” By Dorothea Hollins. (Elkin Mathews, 
2s. 6d. net.) 
FICTION 
* Abbots Verney.”’ By R. Macaulay John Murray, 6s.) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

“The Battle of Tsu-shima.” By Captain Vladimir Semenoff. Trans 
lated by Captain A. B. Lindsay John Murray, 3s. 6d. net.) 
*“The Roman System of Provincial Administration to the Acces- 

sion of Constantine the Great.’’ By W. T. Arnold, M.A Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell, 6s. net.) 
LITERATURE 
“Provincial Letters, and other Papers.” By the author of ‘Pages 
from a Private Diary.” Smith, Elder. and Co., 5s. net.) 
‘he Bookman Illustrated History of English Literature By 
Thomas Seccombe and W. Robertson Nicoll Two volumes 
Hodder and Stoughton, 15s. net.) 
“Criticism and Courage; and Other Essays.”” By Frederick Ryan 
Dublin: The Tower Press, Us. net 
MISCELLANEOUS , 
“How to Keep Well.” By C. Stanford Read, MB. M.RCS., 
L.R.C.P T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net.) 
“Vivisection as It Is.” By G. G. Greenwood, M.-P. 
Anti-Vivisection Society.) 
‘Halls of Residence for University Students.” (Edinburgh: Geddes 
and Colleagues.) ‘ _ 
‘Renderings into Greek and Tatin Verse.” From the West- 
minster Gazette.”’ Edited by H. F. Fox (Oxford: B. H 
Blackwell, 3s. 6d. net.) 
NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 

‘The Last Chronicle of Barset.”’ By Anthony Trollope 
George Bell and Sons, 7s. net.) 

“Catherine of Calais.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (Smith 
Elder, and Co 3s. 601.) ; 

‘A New German and English Dictionary.” Ca l nd Co, 7s 
6d. net, cloth.) 

‘Nyasaland Under the Foreign Office.’ Ry H. L. Duff George 








The National 


Two vols 


Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d n 

**Napoleonie Studies By J. Holland Ro Litt.D George Bell 
and Sons, 5s. net.) 

“The Story of My Dictatorship.” -A Pk for Freedom and 
Equality of Opportunity.” Popular Revised Edition 4 vade 
mecum on the Land Question Green paper covers, 6d. net.; 
red cloth, is. net “Tand Values” Publication Department 


376-377, Strand, London, W.C.) 

**4n Almanack for the Year of Our Lord 1907." By Josenh Whitaker, 
F S.A Whitaker’s Almanack,. 12. Warwick-lane. E.C.) 

‘‘“Whitaker’s Peerace, Baronetage. Knightage, and Companionage 
for the Year 1907.” 12, Warwick-lane. E.C.) 

“"Mhe Heart of Rome.” By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and 
Co, 3s. 6A) 

“Socialism and Positive Science.” By Enrico Ferri. ‘‘ White Capl- 
tal and Coloured Labour.” By Sydney Olivier, C.M.G. (Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, 23. Bride-lane, ls. 6d. net each.) Nos. 1 
and 4 of the Socialist Library 

“The Chronicle of Dino Compagni. Translated by Benecke Ferrers 
Howell. Temple Classics. (Dent, 1s. 6d. net.) 

“Wives and Daughters.” The Knutsford Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
works Smith, Elder, 4s 6d.) 

Thackerav’s “English Humorists.” With Bibliographical Introduc- 
tion oy Hannaford Bennett. Carlton Classics Long, cloth 6d 
net. leather 1s. net.) 

“The Reformer’s Year Book for 1907.” (4, Clements-inn, ls. net.) 

POETRY 

**Old German Love Songs.” By Frank C. Nicholson, M.A. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

“Selections from Charles Swain.” Compiled by his Third Daughter 
(Arthur C Fifield. 5s. net.’ 

“Glimmerines.” By Clara Swain Dickins. (A C. Fifield, 3s. net ) 

‘‘Firelicht Fancies.”” By Wallace B. Nichols. (Tatler Press, 2s. 6d.) 

*““New Poems.” Rv W. H. Davies. (Elkin Mathews, 1s. 64. net.) 

“Rainbows and Witches.” By Will H. Ogilvie. (Elkin Mathews, 1s 
neat.) 

“ Poems.” 





By R. G. T. Chyventry. (Elkin Mathews, 5s. net.) 
POLITICS AND FCONOMICS 
“The Future of Russia.” By Rudolf Martin. Translated from the 
German by Hulda Friedrichs. (Smith, Elder, and Co., 7s. 6d 
net ) 
‘Socialism and the Family.” By H. G. Wells. (A. C. Fifield, 6d 
nat.) 


“Pamphlets and Leaflets for 1906." (The Liberal Publication De- 
6d.) 


partment, 2s 
SOCIOLOGY. 
“Cambridge.” By Eglantyne Jebb. (Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Bowes, 4s. 62 net.) 


It forms a welcome delicacy for the morning and evening 
meal. A fragrant, delicious, and most healthful beverage. 


As a food for qui ¢ young children it is admirable, toc o 
account of its nourishing and strengthening qualities. 


COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND 
COMFORTING. 


NUTRITIOUS AND 
ECONOMICAL, 





CHRISTMAS RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE London and North Western Railway Company have 
arranged a very full programme of Cheap Excursions for the 
Christmas Holidays, comprising Bookings to the Principal Pro- 
vincial Towns, North and Central Wales, Cambrian Coast, Lake 
District, Blackpool, Isle of Man, Scotland, and Ireland, 

Tourist Tickets are issued daily to all the principal Pleasure 
Resorts. Week-End Tickets issued on Fridays and Saturdays, 
December 21, 22, 28, and 29, to Seaside and Inland Pleasure 
Resorts, and to Stations in Scotland, will be available for the 
return journey (where train service permits), on the following 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday. The Ticket Offices 
at Euston, Broad Street, Victoria (Pimlico), Kensington and 
Willesden Junction will be open throughout the Day, from Mon- 
day, December 17, to Monday, December 24, inclusive, so that 
Passengers wishing to obtain Tickets can do so at any time of 
the day prior to the starting of the Trains, and so avoid delay at 
the Stations. 

The Great Western Railway’s special Christmas programme 
gives in a clear and concise form full details of the facilities for 
holiday makers leaving London and Suburbs for provincial towns, 
including the West of England, the Channel Islands, South 
Wales, the Midlands, North Wales, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
the North. Week-end Tickets usually available to return on 
Tuesday will be extended to Wednesday. Extensive facilities 
are also given to Waterford, Cork, Killarney, Limerick, and 
many other places in the Emerald Isle at cheap rates, passengers 
travelling by vestibuled express train and crossing between 
Fishguard and Rosslare—the new short route—by magnificent 
turbine steamer. Full particnlars of excursion, week-end and 
tourist bookings, together with illustrated travel books, and a 
list of hotels, apartments, &c., can be obtained from the Enquiry 
Office, Paddington Station. : 

The Midland Railway Company has issued an attractive 
Programme of Excursions in connection with the Christmas 
Holidays. The pamphlet shows at a glance where a passenger 
can travel to, the period for which his ticket is available, the 
time the train leaves, and fares, routes, &c. The bookings are 
from St. Pancras and suburban stations, including Woolwich and 
Greenwich, to upwards of 500 places in the Midland Counties, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, North of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and the tickets are available for varying periods up to 17 days. 
The booking offices at St. Pancras and Moorgate Street Stations 
will be open for the issue of tickets all day on Friday and Satur 
day, December 21 and 22. Tickets to all principal Stations on 
the Midland Railway can be obtained beforehand at the Midland 
Company's City and Suburban Offices. The tickets obtained at 
these offices will be available from St. Pancras Station, and will 
be issued at the same fares as charged at that Station, and dated 
to suit the convenience of passengers. 


____ BOOKSELLERS. —__ 
THE PRIEST’S POCKET BIBLE. 
Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the BIBLE 


with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER- BOOK, and COMPLETE 
EDITION of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


“It is printed on tough India paper of extreme thinness, and is wonderfully 
clear.” — Zhe Guardian. a 
(Size, 4% by 3 by 1%inches. Weight, 7% ounces.) 

Turkey Morocco limp, red and gold edges, 1as. 6d. Levant Morocco, yapp, kid- 
lined, silk sewn, 18s. 6d. ; ditto, best, 2as. 6d., postage free. Cash discount, he 1s. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, :: Pall Mall, S.w. 


(Carton Hore 


Burtpine). 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 








TELEPHONE: 1784 CeNnTRAL 


BO OK: ; Anelent and, Modern. Bought, Sold ana 


THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
(And at READING). 
: MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address, 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books inour VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 


_ ~~ 
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